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reform the Courts, if not to abolish 
ea rn altogether, Mr. Williams drew attention to 
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“'The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 


to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by — 
Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—t. 


nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos, 


aside the distinctions of Religion, 
e free development of our spirr 
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the Week. 


KIND of Nuisances Removal Act has been 
called into actual operation in the House of 
Commons during the week ; some discussions that 
necessarily stood to be disposed of have been dis- | 
ftised very favourably. Lord Derby has raised 
Mi episodical debate on the subject of the clergy 
ferves in Canada, and he has supplied a tolerably 
littorieal view of these reserves, in order to show 
that Parliament is precluded from surrendering 
them to the province. His resumé will be useful, 
though his induction is absurd. He seems to 
think because the British Parliament was 
bound to provide for the Established Church at a 
time when that Church was dominant in England, | 
and Parliament settled everything in the Colony, | 
that now, when local affairs are surrendered to | 
Management of local legislature, and the 
Church of England is practically in a miserable 
minority, Parliament is bound to uphold the | 
Mate of things as it was at the end of the last | 
century. The debate, however, has been useful 
m drawing forth a full statement from both sides, 
enabling the British public to understand how this | 
ian question of the clergy reserves really | 
stands ; and the nett Ministerial majority of 83 | 
last night, lays for ever, we hope, that perturbed 
of a colonial difficulty. | 
The fag-end of the Maynooth debate has also 
bem disposed of by the loss of Mr. Scholefield’s 
amendment with a great adverse majority. It 
will be remembered that he proposed to abolish all 
Erants like that of Maynooth; a proposition 
Which failed to gain the support of many Irish 
Members and others who would have voted against 
Mr. Spooner. But we may trust that the subject 
of Maynooth is now shelved for the session. 
Two cognate subjects involving Church and 
hd have also been usefully debated. Mr. Collier 
before the House an exhaustive summary of 
oe absurdities and vexations in the juris- 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The subject 
wes perfectly known before, and the chief 
event is the fact that the Attorney and Solicitor- 
backed by Lord Palmerston, made the 
most sweeping promises, which pledge them 


thoroughly to 




















of the probate and legacy duties, 


inflicted very unequal taxes on 
of property, but involved practical | 
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| inconveniences. He proposed to extend the tax 
| to real property. 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, that such an exten- 


Mr. Gladstone maintained, as 


sion would not be just, since real property is 
already subject to imposts of an equivalent kind ; 
but he recognised the absurdity of the law, and in 
affirming that the Income-tax is the pivot of our 
whole taxing system, he suggested the expectation 
that at a future day the probate and legacy duties 
may be revised by a rough hand, or abolished. 
Military matters have occupied some time. The 
Ordnance estimates have been brought forward, 
showing considerable increase to provide better 
arms for the men, better clothing, better accom- 
modation, and fortifications on various parts of 
the coast. In the course of this discussion, Mr. 
Hume has drawn attention to a particular scandal. 
Certain distinguished posts of the British army 
have become ornamental sinecures, given for 
favour and not for work. Honours were heaped 
upon the Duke of Wellington ; and amongst these 
were two colonelcies of the Household troops— 
the Grenadier Guards and the Coldstream. At- 
tention was drawn to the abuse by the committee 
of the House of Commons on Military and Naval 
Sinecures ; and, while a desire was felt not to 
hurt the feelings of the Duke, by retracting the 
smallest of the favours which had been heaped 
upon him, it was understood that, after his death, 


| an improvement should take place, and that the 


two colonelcies should be reserved as posts of 
honour, to reward “ distinguished military ser- 
vices.” After his death they became vacant : 
Lord Derby’s Government was in power, and Lord 
Derby, of course, must be responsible for the ad- 
vice which was given to the Crown in disposing of 
those two colonelcies. They were not given to 
men who had earned them by distinguished mili- 
tary services, but they were given to Prince Albert, 
and the Duke of Cambridge. Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert’s explanation, that the promotion was accord- 
ing to routine, does not diminish the scandal. 
While the Peace Association, headed by Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Milner Gibson, was urging upon 
Lord Aberdeen a diplomatic movement for mutual 
disarmament amongst the great powers of Europe, 
the representative of Austria was urging upon our 
Government a species of demand that could be 
met by nothing but firm refusal, although to re- 
fuse might involve the necessity for armed de- 
fence. Austria, professedly acting as spokesman 
for France and Prussia, with Russia in the same 
train, demanded the expulsion or the coercion of 








Mazzini, Kossuth, and other leaders of the revo- 
lutionary party in Europe. The Times announced 
this fact plainly, on Monday, and repeated it more 
emphatically on Tuesday. Lord Palmerston was 
questioned on the subject in the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday evening, and he replied by a 
piece of special pleading, which looked like a de- 
nial, though a careful exs. ination of the terms 
will show that it is not so. Lord Aberdeen is 
more explicit: he admits that there have been 
“‘ communications,” but avers that no “ demands” 
have yet been received. And he hints at the pos- 
sibility of prosecutions if refugees “ conspire.” 
Now what is “conspiracy?” Ministers may be 
careful to prevent actual breach of law by the levy- 
ing of war within British frontiers against states 
with whom we are in amity; but England must be 
maintained as a refuge for political fugitives ; 
and Ministers must be careful not to give it up or 
weaken it. Lord Palmerston is right in saying, 
that Parliament would not support any Ministry 
claiming powers that would act differently. Lord 
Aberdeen spoke under the immediate influence of 
Lord Lyndhurst ; whom an Austrian Ambassador 
has been known to extol, as the most obliging and 
efficient agent for Austrian purposes. 

Lord Aberdeen’s principal colleague speaks in 
more unequivocal language. In explaining that 
the dispute between Austria and Turkey, about 
Moutenegro, has been closed for the present, by 
the intermediation of England, Lord John Russell 
plainly avows his belief, that the dismemberment 
of the corrupt Turkish empire is only postponed ; 
and that when it takes place, there is most likely 
to be “a war in Europe.” One power will grow 
too great for the rest of Europe to suffer its 
further augmentation, he says; and he says so 
with justice. But an English Cromwell, if he 
lived—aye, even a Royalist Cromwell, might 
easily find a way of showing Russia how to follow 
the example of Turkey, by self-dismemberment. 
Meanwhile, the Christian subjects of the Porte have 
a will of their own; and if the British Minister 
would listen to their voice, perhaps it might teach 
him where to find new sources of strength. 

From Vienna, the telegraph continues to report 
every day that the Emperor has never been ill, 
and that he is very much better; while private 
accounts, much more consistent with each other, 
and with probability, aver that the blow which the 
Emperor received was so severe as to have turned 
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daily from an intermittent fever, attended by severe 
pain in the head, and with some serious local de- 
rangement of the circulation, insomuch that, if 
fears for his life have now aba rs for hi 

sanity begin to be hinted. 9“ ed a 

The assassin has not only been 
but before death was subjected to a 
of torture. He was not gply fl the mili- 
tary fashion twice, but ‘every hour, & 
method of torture which involved a constant awaken- 
ing,and which might have driven many men insane 
withinashortertime. Nothing, however, wasextorted 
from him in the way of disclosures. The combat 
between the Emperor and the assassin, which 
really has been going on throughout—the whole 
career of the young potentate being a challenge 
and defiance of the assassin—has not ended yet ; 
and it is not clear which side has conquered. 

In Milan, Radetzky has extended his rigours, 
by sequestrating all the property of all persons out 
of the country who cannot disprove their con- 
nexion with the movement of the 6th of 
February, a retribution which is an outrage on 
international law. The old Marshal is doing the 
best he can to convince the Italians that their 
only hope lies in a successful movement to drive 
forth “the Stranger.” 

He is counteracting the patriot’s mistake of the 
6th, and the inconvenience which may be caused 
by a discrepancy ‘between the impressions of 
Mazzini and Kossuth. With respect to the pro- 
elamation bearing the signature of the latter, 
Kossuth denied it, and Mazzini, writing from a 
distance, without access to the full statements in 
the English papers, appears to us to put a wider 
interpretation upon Kossuth’s repudiation than we 
ourselves assigned to it.* Kossuth repudiated his 
share in the movement of the 6th, and if we 
understand rightly, that movement was not exactly 
in accordance with the directions of Mazzini him- 
self, although, with his usual nobleness of bearing, 
he does not repudiate the responsibility of im- 
petuous men who sought their own death as a 
price for the freedom of their country. We have 
no doubt that this slight difference of meaning 
and impression will pass away ; for in its essentials 
the cause of Italy and that of Hungary are 
identical. 

From the more distant parts of the world, we 
have principally reports in continuation. At the 
Cape, General Cathcart, while inflicting a 
somewhat abrupt castigation upon Moshesh, after 
Homeric parleys with that wily Chief, sustained a 
very severe loss: a proper lesson to our Govern- 
ment, that it is wasteful to wage regular warfare 
with border thieves, who might be left to the 
vigorous hands of the colonists themselves, if 
those hands were only free. In Ava, a revolution, 
deposing the king and setting up another in his 
place, has suspended hostilities against our forces. 
In Australia, the Diggers, who are the lords of 







to death, 
iar species 


that purse so many acres in extent, have received | 


new marks of attention from Governor Latrobe, 
who has set out on a tour of inspection, to see 
how he can satisfy their demands for better po- 
lice regulations. From the United States, we 
have reports that the British Government has pro- 
posed to surrender Mosquitia, on condition that 
Greytown be guaranteed as an independent city, 
like the Hanse towns, secured against interven- 
tion. It is not at all probable that the Americans, 
who are practically settled in Nicaragua, will con- 
sent to forego their intention to Teras Mosquitia ; 
and, even if the expiring administration at Wash- 
ington were inclined to entertain the project, we 
must remember that the executive of President 
Fillmore was superseded yesterday by the Govern- 
ment of General Pierce; who entered the militia 
on purpose to serve in those Mexican conquests, 
where he led so effectively. 





* This was written before Kossuth’s letter appeared in 
Friday's Daily News; a fact which we mention, since 
some of our friends be glad to note that our opinion 


formed on the and not suggested by th 
Hungarian leader ot his follow oe 
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THE WEBK IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Parliamentary proceedings of the week opened 
with a smart skigmish in the House of Lords on the 


CANADA CLERGY RESERVES. 

Lord Dery presented several petitions from metm- 

bers of the Church of Scotland in Canada against the 

ment pill. In the prefatory remarks to his 

he rather iptimated that the tious would 

e been given to the Duke of Argyll, to whose’exer- 

tions it was owing that a bill was not brought forward 
in 1851, only the Duke was now a Minister. 

The course of the debate was purely historical, and 
the speakers did not once enter, as indeed they could 
not, upon the merits of the Government measure. Lord 
Derby gave a masterly essay on the history of the 
question, and attempted to show that the one-seventh 
of the land was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
Canadian Parliament entirely by the royal proclamation 
of 1775 and the Act of 1791. He did more; he en- 
deavoured to make it appear that the existence of the 
reserved lands had twice, in 1791 and in 1840, when 
constitutions were given to Canada, been made a “ con- 
dition” of the grant of those constitutions. He also 
argued that the settlement of 1840 was final, and was 
looked upon as final by the Whig statesmen who passed 
that measure. Moreover, he grew eloquent in pointing 
out the danger of disturbing that settlement, the feuds 
of race and creed it would evoke, the discord and con- 
tention over the fund that it would occasion. He ex- 
claimed, better let Canada be independent of Parliament 
and thé Crown, but tied to us only as Hanover for- 
merly was tied, than that the mockery of Imperial 
control should be exercised as it is now. But so long 
as Canada is a province, let the British Minister pro- 
tect the rights of property vested in British subjects, 
and not sanction any interference with those rights on 
the ground that we have no control over the internal 
affairs of Canada. 

The Duke of Ak@yLt replied to the arguments of 
Lord Derby by quoting the Act of 1791, which admitted 
of modifications of the reserves from time to time; 
and by quoting a despatch of the late Colonial Secre- 
tary, in which it was admitted that a re-distribution of 
the fund, a re-apportionment of it among the various 
sects might, from emigration and other causes, be de- 
sirable. He held likewise that the power of control 


was vested in the Imperial Parliament, not for the | 


purpose of enabling it to decide upon what is right for 
the internal interests of Canada, but whether Canadian 
legislation runs counter to Imperial interests. And in 
this view of the subject he was ably sustained by the 
Bishop of OxForD, who, relying on the bare claim of the 
Canadians to the management of their internal affairs, 
conceded by the Imperial Parliament when the con- 
stitution was granted, when a responsible Ministry was 
permitted, and the colonial revenue given over to colo- 
nial control, accumulated proof on proof that the re- 
serves were intended to be within the jurisdiction of 
the Legislature; and that having conceded a constitu- 
tion in 1840, our interference should have ended there. 
He also finely ridiculed the idea that the Act of 1840 
was a final settlement, by pointing to the preaching of 
* finality” in Reform and its results in the promise of 
a New Reform Bill. Whatever might be the risk to 
the Church or to the colony, he said, let the power 


| of self-government be carried out, Fiat justitia, ruat 


calum. 

“ We could not hope,” he exclaimed, at the close of his 
speech, “ that our Church would flourish if she were re- 

ded in the colony as nothing more than that which 
against the will of the colonists was supported in certain 
exclusive privileges by a majority in Parliament. He 
said, and he said it solemnly, that he believed our colonial 
Church had a great work to do in this world. He be- 
lieved that with the spread of our nation, of our language, 
of our institutions, and of our blood, we had the charge 
from God of carrying the purest form of His revealed 
Church throughout the whole world. He believed, above 


all tzings, that it was essential to him asa member of that | 


Church that he should do what in him lay to free her from 
any fetter which could impede her spiritual action and dis- 
able her from her high enterprise. He believed from ex- 
perience, as he believed from theory, that to represent to 
our colonies the Church as an endowed section, maintained 
from the mother country in hostility to their own feelings, 
was, of all ways, the most certain to deprive her of her 
utility. He believed it was established as a matter of de- 
monstration to any fair man, that nothing could be so 
fatal to the Church and to the colonies as that sort of 
treatment at home. He believed they would find, that so 
long as the Church in what was now the United States 
was taught to depend upon the support which it received 
from the Parliament at home, so long it was weak spiritu- 
ally, and distrusted by the population. But, so soon as it 
was set free, it began to regain its vigour. There were 
continued attempts to upset these endowments so long as 
they depended, not upon the affections of the people, but 
upon the British Parliament. But when those States 
were set free they did preserve—to their honour be it 
spoken—those endowments. He saw no reason whatever 
to doubt (if the minds of the people of Canada were not 
already too much alienated by our legislation) that they 










would follow ‘ ple which had 

people ot ‘t i , and that, wy hood b. 
just “po they ld deal with it righteously a 
wisely.” 


The Bishors of Exeter and Loypon spoke 
briefly in opposition te the Bill. They did not a 
to argue the question ; but simply maintained that the 
reserves were sacred, and set apart exclusively for the 
elergy of the Church of England. The Bishop of 
Exeter, however; got into hot water. The Duke of 
Argyll “said, that no doubt if Lord Derby’s Go. 
vernment had attempted a redistribution, the Bi 
of Exeter would have called it “ saerilege ;” and the 
Bishop of Oxford, in His speech, rather roundly asserted 
that the Bishop of Exeter was an active assentor to the 
Act of 1840. Whereupon, in two separate speeches, 
the Bishop of Exeter corrected these mistakes, He 
told the Duke of Argyll that he should not call a re. 
distribution sacrilege, although he would not agree to 
it; but he flatly said to the Bishop of Oxford that he 
had asserted what was “not true.” The Bishop of 
Oxford, all a bishop’s meekness and a churchman’s 
humility being allowed for, asked whether it. would 
not be better that such phrases should not be bandied 
about. 

Finally, the debate became one of explanations, in 
which everybody was misconceived by everybody else, 
and nobody would take an explanation from 1 

The subject was again handled, this time by the 
House of Commons, on the second reading of the Bill, 
last night. 

Sir Joun PakrNGTon led the Opposition in moving 
as an amendment that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

“ He dwelt on the admission which he said had been 
made by the Colonial Under-Secretary in his speech on its 


introduction, that this was a measure caleulated to shake 


| public confidence in all religious endowments. He de 
clared that he would rather forego for ever the honour of 
bearing a part in the Government of this great country 
than share in the introduction of a measute which re- 
quired in its defence such expressions as had been used by 
its defenders. He was ready to assent to any measure 
which should have the effect of guarding the ‘disposal of 
property for religious purposes, and respecting the ri 
of the Church of England. The broad principle at 
on this occasion was that of religious endowment a 
secularization. He had no hope of the measure bei 
| amended in committee, and had therefore no 
| tive but to resist it on the second reading. - The pro- 
perty which the bill affected had been appropri 
»y a succession of Sovereigns and Parliaments to the sup- 
port of the Protestant religion in Canada, and to 
viding for the worship of God in that country H 
to the Protestant form. This appropriation was ulti 
confirmed, not made, by the Act of 1840, and it was not 
open to the Government or Parliament now to 
from the appropriation so made without breach of the 
national faith, and he was afraid he might go so far as to 
say, without national sin. It was said that this was only 
a bill for transferring the power of dealing with this 
perty to the local legislature, and therefore clearly a 
which, consistently with their obligations, the, House 
were at liberty to pass. He contended that there was 
no ground .for this supposition, and that any conli- 
dence which might be felt that the Canadian legislatur 
would deal honestly with this property would not form 
the slightest excuse for a desertion of duty by the Pat- 
liament of England, which would nep : 
guilty of a breach of trust. He proceeded to 
cate at considerable length the despatch which he ‘had 
written to Canada in June last, when holding. the office 
of Colonial Secretary, from which he would not 
in the least. He then traced the history of the 





from the conquest of Canada to the present time, Aste 
garded the right of colonial self-government and self 
| control, he maintained that no Government shown 
greater respect for this principle than that of Lord Derby, 
and examined the acts of recent Governments in their t- 
lations with the colonies. He contended pete ee 
in Canada thus set apart for purposes of re! , 
strictly Crown aaa with which the Canadian legisla- 
ture could elaim no right of dealing. It was his convit- 
tion that such a religious endowment as that of the 

dian provinces would have been respected had they } 

| annexed to the United States—a consideration of the 
gravest kind for the Imperial Parliament of Great 

| —and he referred to various authorities in ‘of 
view. He asked if it were wise to wound the feelings 
the loyal population of Canada in their tenderest D 


by assailing the religion to which they were attached, #9 


to which the Imperial, Legislature had sole 

its guarantee; and concluded by saying that he 
under the most sacred obligations to resist to the 
this as an unrighteous measure. 

Sir Wizu1am MoresworrH at onee took up * 
gauutlet in defence of the Government, arg he 
much length into the legal and other details of @ 
question, and the relations subsisting between religions 
sects and parties in the colony. 

There was a great preponderance of Protestant menbat 
in the Canadian House of Assembly, 80 ne Oe 
dently impossible for any measure to which the lewislail 
as a body were opposed to pass in the local 


He felt convinced that if the right honourable baronet 


had continued in office, and been able to peg ; 
ment to adopt his views on the subject the et 
serves in Canada, the colonial empire of me 
America would have crumbled into dust. 
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— 
the late Government too plainly showed that the 

Jof Derby had not surmounted the fatal rashness and 
i temper which characterized him when 

in 1833, and that during his late 
of office he had been bent upon renewing an 
a conflict with a new and more powerful assembly. 
entered at large into the argument put forward 
the adversaries of the measure, that the denomina- 
“Protestant” clergy applied only to the Church of 
and contended earnestly that it must be held 
also the clergy of dissenting bodies. He 
to the opinions of Lord Gosford, Lord Dur- 
and Lord Sydenham, who had all recommended 
that Government should act on the principle of reli- 
gious equality in Canada, of which the present measure 
would be the most effective guarantee. From the year 
1791 downwards, every authority of note had considered 
that the question of the clergy reserves was essentially a 
Jocal and not an imperial question, to be left to the deci- 
sion of the local legislature, as this bill provided. The 
real question for the consideration of the House was this, 
they would now adopt as the rule of their policy 
the maxim that all questions of religion, and all questions 
ing domestic interests, should be left for the decision 
of legislature. If they would adopt this prin- 
ciple it would tend more than any other to the consolida- 
tion and anence of our colonial empire. 

He twas followed by Lord Joun Manners, who 
thought her Majesty’s Government had introduced the 
most unjust and unwise of legal robberies under the 

jous guise of a concession to religious equality, and 







a) 
ham. 


a recognition of just principles of colonial government ; | 


by Mr. Vernon, who defended, and Mr. Lippett, 
who attacked the bill. 


rights with the British people ; then Mr. Mitts on the 
other side; and then the CHaNnceLtor of the Ex- 
cargvER, who warned the House against disregarding 
the voice of the authorised constitutional organs of pub- 
lic opinion in Canada: 

“The repeal of the act of 1840 was prayed for by ad- 


dresses of the Legislative Council and Assembly of the | 


colony, The question was not as to the use which would 
be made of the power over the reserved lands of Canada, 
but as to the hands in which it should be lodged. In 1791 
Mr. Pitt left to the Canadian legislature the same faculty 
which this bill proposed to transfer to them. It was con- 
tended on the other side that the reserved lands were in- 
tended exclusively for the support of the Protestant faith 
in Canada; but the fact was that the Roman Catholic clergy 
had received more money from this source than those of 
all the existing Protestant denominations. If there 
was any man who had made the maintenance of the 
it law impossible, it was the right honourable baronet 
Sir John Pakington), whilst he was a Minister of the 
With words of peace and conciliation in his 
mouth, his proposals in fact amounted to a violation of 
principle of colonial freedom. If public faith was 
ved in anything, it was in the present distribution of 
property, which the right hon. baronet had avowed his 
com| iness to unsettle. He would seriously re- 
commend to honourable gentlemen, before commencing any 
conflict with the colonists, to consider where it was likely 
to end, as if anything were demanded by the dignity of the 
British Parliament, it was to avoid playing over again the 
game of the American war. Fe could conceive nothing 
more detrimental to the Church of England than that she 
should in a perfectly hopeless struggle. He defied 
any enemy of the Church of England to proffer her a more 
deadl gift than that of arraying her in resistance to the 
ta of our countrymen in distant lands. If the 
passed quietly, there was the best ground for expecting 
that existing endowments would be respected by the 
colonial legislature.” 
After a little more debate the Government carried 
the day, on a division, by a splendid majority of 83. 
‘numbers being—For the second reading, 275 ; 
Against it, 192. 
Beside this Canadian question Mr. DrsrAELI managed 
+ dap a political debate out of the old question of 
ree-trade and Protection; which came up on Wednes- 
day with new developments. 
Mr, Home moved a string of resolutions, based upon 
certain returns, that, while agricultural produce, cattle, 
weny AFC admitted to entry duty free, to compete with 
similar productions of the United Kingdom, it is im- 
ie and unjust to continue duties of import on 
= of foreign manufacture of the same kind 
= those manufactured at home; and that the 
‘Ouse will take into consideration the duties that are 
strictly protective on articles of import, both of manu- 
a and agricultural produce, with the view of 
_— Tepealing the same. 
i length, abounding with detuils, he urged the 
Ouse to affirm his propositions, observing, amid some 
ro cheering on the part of Protectionist members, 
~ +, We are to liave Free-trade, in justice to the 
= turists, who were unequally taxed, Free-trade 
ought to be fully carried out. 
el © Was seconded by Mr. MircHeE.t, who reprobated 
alorem duties, as giving too much power to the 
ouse, 


Tn a speech of consider- 


p Mr. GLapstonr met the Free-traders, as he met pre- 


tone nitions of a like kind. He 


sas motion,on the ground that the House ought 


part with any part of the standing revenue until 
what was the expenditure of the country. The 


first duty of the House was to vote the sums necessary 
for the public service, and then to consider in what 
manner the funds should be supplied. He objected to 
the form of the motion, and hoped the Honse would 
not adopt the practice of making promises of what it 
will do, instead of acts and performances. He did not 
dissent from Mr. Hume’s facts and principles, and 
agreed in the spirit of the resolutions. He thought it 
would be a great advantage to get rid of nominal 
duties, and he concurred with Mr. Mitchell in thinking 
ad valorem duties objectionable. 

A debate followed, which brought out one or two 
curious traits. Mr. Epwarp Batt supported the 
motion, because Free-trade ought to be carried out. It 





Then came Mr. ADDERLEY, | 
who contended that the Canadians have a parity of | 


objected decidedly | 


had hitherto been a grievous affliction to the farmer, 
and some of its benefits ought to fall upon them in 
future. But Mr. NEwDEGATE took quite an opposite 
view. Believing that Free-trade was injurious to the 
country—as, in his opinion, would be soon discovered— 
it would ill become him to advocate the repeal of pro- 
tective duties. Independently of this objection, he re- 
garded the resolution ag unfairly framed. 

Then came other speakers on either side; and then 
the chief of the Opposition unmasked himself. He 
drew cheers from his own party at the outset, by as- 
serting that the cultivators of the soil had been sub- 
jected to an undue weight of taxation, and the late 
Government had considered the whole system of our 
| taxation, with the view of affording a remedy for what 

they conceived to be an injustice. They arrived at the 

conclusion that the best remedy was by consulting the 

interests of the consumer, and proposed certain measures 

which the House did not think proper to sanction. It 

was not true, he said, that these measures were offered 
| as a new commercial system; they were described as 
ouly the first step, and others were intimated. The 
late Government had shown the sincerity of their views 
by relinquishing power, and he had abstained from 
harassing the present Government by financial discus- 
sions; but on this occasion he was called upon to give 
an opinion on a question affecting the interests of agri- 
culture. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had found 
this fault with the motion—that that practical as- 
sembly required performance, not promise. But the 
resolution held out to the country a policy, and the 
question was whether it was asound policy, and whether 
it was politic to hold out to the country the promise of 
it. Yet Mr. Gladstone had denounced the motion as 
merely a promise, and made a speech which was one 
long promise. The House was, then, to consider the 
resolution only as a question of policy, and as he ap- 
proved of the policy, and believed that it did justice 
to the agriculturists, he should vote for the motion. 

Mr. CarpwELt challenged Mr. Disraeli with 
making a dexterous use of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and 
perverting its meaning. The argument of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he said, was, “ Do not commit 
yourselves by condemning any portion of the revenue 
until the time comes when you can give effect to your 
condemnation.” Mr. Mites had no objection to the 
resolutions, except that part which pledged the House 
to repeal the duties. 

Mr. Hume expressed his willingness to withdraw 
his motion; but the Opposition insisted on dividing, 
and the House having divided, the motion was nega- 
tived by 159 against 101. 





At length this week brings us an end of the May- 
nooth debate for the present session. 

It will be remembered that last week the House, by 
a majority of 29, decided that the main words of Mr. 
Spooner’s motion should be struck out; that then six 
o’clock, the fixed time for Wednesday's adjournment 
arrived, and the consideration of Mr. Scholefield’s 
amendment was adjourned till Friday. On that day 
it came on only to be further adjourned until Wed- 
nesday this week. Accordingly on that day the debate 
was resumed. It was altogether without interest. 
Most of the liberal members, especially the Roman Ca- 
tholics, objected to the amendment as not sufficiently 
comprehensive. Mr. Hume went the length of advis- 
ing Mr. Scholefield to withdraw it; but his advice was 
opposed by Str Jonn Suettey, Mr. W. J. Fox, and 
others. The only lively speaking consisted of a furious 
attack made by Mr. WarvestE on the Maynooth and 
the Papacy, and a defence of it by Mr. Serjeant Mur- 
puy. The House then divided on the following reso- 
lution :— 

“That this House do resolve itself into a committee to 
consider all enactments now in force whereby the revenue 
of the State is charged in aid of any ecclesiastical or reli- 
gious purposes whatsoever, with a view to the repeal of 

| such enactments.” 

There were for the motion 68; against it, 262 ; 
| majority against, 194. 

This was the only important proceeding which took 
place on Wednesday. 


Tuesday night was devoted to grievances. Mr. WIL- 








L1AM WILLIAMS moved a resolution condemning the 
partial incidence of the legacy and probate duties, and 
proposing to levy them on real property. He was met 
by a direct reply from Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Williams 
founded his argument on statistical statements, show- 
ing that personal property paid a large amount of tax- 
ation from which real property was exempt. He also 
alleged that the legacy and probate duties had been 
imposed by the landed interest, who refused to submit 
to similar taxes on their property. He showed that 
the existing law was partial and unjust ; that it afforded 
the rich a means of evasion; and fell heavily on the 
poor. He calculated that nearly 5,000,000/. of revenue 
might be obtained from real property by these taxes, 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s statement was intended to show 
the difficulty of the subject, and that it was not quite 
so clear a case of injustice as Mr. Williams made out. 
After characterizing the motion as a di ure from the 
business of the House, for the sake of eliciting an abstract 
opinion, he admitted that perfect equality was the true 
principle of taxation, but to produce this equality he urged 
that we must regard the entire taxation of the country. 
He remarked that the existing system was favourable to 
the small and not to the large landowner, and as 
the exemptions, it was just as much in the power of the 
owner of personal property to secure them under settle- 
ment as in that of the owner of realty, and a very important 
t of the funded property of the country was so settled. 
n reference to this part of the case he observed, that land 
settlements were usually bond Jide, whereas settlements of 
personalty, by voluntary and revocable gifts, and secret 
assignments to trustees, were frequently not so, and he ad- 
verted to the injustice of these last arran nts as affect- 
ing the Exchequer. Admitting the absurd state of the 
law, he denied that these exemptions were a class question, 
or favourable to the land. He reminded the House that 
annuities, sums charged on land, and lands directed to be 
sold, paid the duty, and that it had been estimated that 
such duty was paid by seven-sixteenths of the landed pro- 
perty of the country. Were the duties imposed equally 
all round, a different result, and one less favourable to per- 
sonalty, would ensue. He next observed, that the 
land of the country was mortgaged to about a fourth of 
its value, and that beneficial interests to that extent paid 
the duties in question. It had been the yor the Le. 
gislature, however, to burden the transfer, while lightening 
the descent, of land, and to pursue the opposite course in 
Tespect to personal property. Funded property paid no- 
thing on transfer, and a 10s. stamp was a receipt for a 
million of money. Then came the important consideration 
of local burdens, of which land paid 10,000,0002., of which 
personalty knew nothing. It was premature to open the 
Income-tax question, but no defence could be offered for 
the present incidence of that tax on real property, which, 
instead of paying, like other property, on what had 
received, paid on what had not. We must, he urged, ne 
up with many inequalities, if they were pretty nearl 
lanced, and good government resulted; but he would not 
deny that the law ought to be altered, and the scale of pro- 
bate especially. But he considered that the House should 
do nothing in the matter until they had arrived at general 
principles of taxation, and until the income-tax had been 
settled; and, in opposing the present motion, he could 
only promise that its subject should undergo his most 
careful examination. 
Some discussion followed concluded by a division, in 
which Mr. Williams lost his motion by 124 to 71. 
The other grievance was 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 


Mr. CoLiier brought this subject forward, in moving 
for a select committee for the purpose of inquiring 
whether the ecclesiastical courts might not be advan- 
tageously abolished, their jurisdiction over all matters 
not purely ecclesiastical transferred to other existing 
tribunals, and new courts established for the purpose of 
dealing speedily and effectually with matters purely 
ecclesiastical, and whether the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Admiralty might not be advantageously transferred 
to local tribunals. Mr. Collier gave an historical sketch 
of the courts, of which he said there existed 372; de- 
scribed their conflicting and expensive working in re- 
gard to matters of probate ; dwelt upon the enormous 
salaries of the sinecurists, the shameful way in which 
wills are kept, and the want of power of the courts in 
following up their own orders, He recommended the 
transfer of a portion of the probate jurisdiction of the 
Ecclesiastical to the County Courts. The power to 
award complete divorce he proposed to confer elsewhere, 
and also to take away the jurisdiction of the courts in 
regard to church rates, until these should be done away. 
As regarded other matters, he described the courts as 
shadows of times gone by, antecedent to Protestantism, 
and when there was but one Church; and now they 
excited little more than contempt. He digputed any 
right on the part of the proctors to compensation, but 
would admit them to practise as attorneys. Admitting 
the value of the Court of Admiralty, he urged that the 
questions on which it had to decide might advan- 
tageously be submitted to local tribunals—either to the 


| judges of the County Courts, or to the recorders of the 


seaport towns. What he proposed to do in England 
had already virtually been done in Scotland. 

The evening conversation, for it was not a debate, 
took a curious turn. No one ventured to defend the 























ject of these proceedings was the small province of Mon- 
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ecclesiastical courts. Government, indeed, through the 
Sortorror-GenERat, objected to the inquiry, but then 
it was on the ground that it was useless; that more 
than enongh is known for purposes of action, and that 
the whole grievance is intolerable. Still further in- 
quiry was deprecated, as likely to lead to piecemeal 
legislation ; and Mr. Bethell seemed to point to some 
comprehensive measure involving a thorough reform 
of these courts in connexion with alterations in others. 
He hoped gentlemen would rely on the assurances of 
Government. The ATTORNEY-GENERAL followed in 
the same strain. Government only asked reasonable 
time to do well what they undertook. The only 
apologist of the courts, and he desired to be looked on 
as*a sweeping reformer, was Dr. Pariximore, him- 
self a proctor; but he did not venture to defend them 
thoroughly. At length, drawn out by an Irish mem- 
ber, Lord Patmerston spoke in these words :— 

“T trust that what was stated by the Lord Chancellor 
the other night, and what the House has heard from my 
two honourable friends to-night, must satisfy them and the 
public that the Government are earnest in their intention 
to sweep away—to clear out, I may say—this Augean 
stable, (Cheers.) And I think that the House, if they 
place confidence in the intentions of the Government to 
inake those legislative improvements which have been 
shadowed out, would not suppose that that Government 
which was about to reform the legislative arrangements 
of England would leave the legislative arrangements of 
Ireland unreformed and unimproved. (Cheers.)” 

Mr. Collier withdrew the motion. 


The third grievance was that of 


THE LETTER CARRIERS. 

Mr. Tromas DuncomBgE presented petitions from the 
postmen from upwards of four hundred towns, com- 
plaining of the insufficiency of their wages, the sudden 
prohibition issued against their soliciting of Christmas- 
boxes, and that no compensation had been made to them 
for this loss. There was also a complaint from the 
provincial letter carriers that they received so much less 
than the metropolitan postmen ; and, besides, had no 
superannuation allowances. It is also complained that 
the red-coated Loudon postmen receive higher pay, 
and a higher superannuation allowance than the blue- 
coated postmen, who do a far larger share of the work. 
Mr. Duncombe fathered the suggestion of a country 
newspaper, that the number of postmen in the provincial 
towns should be made more nearly to approximate to 
the number of the population. He moved a resolution 
embodying these complaints, and declaring that the 
grievances of the postmen well deserved the attention 
of Government. 

Mr. Wixsovn, on behalf of the Government, stated 
that he concurred with Mr. Duncombe as to the merits 
of the case. With respect to the special grievances of 
the sudden cessation of Christmas-boxes, and the general 
insufficiency of wages, they were both under the con- 
sideration of the Postmaster-General, and must be | 
settled, But he protested against the notion that 





postmen could be advantageously apportioned to popu- 
lation. He trusted that after this explanation the 
motion would not be pressed. Motion withdrawn. 


An interesting debate on Montenegro supervened 
on Thursday, relieving somewhat the tedium of de- 
bates on taxation. 

Lord D, Srvart called the attention of the House 
to the affairs of Turkey, as affected by the contest in 
Montenegro. He observed that large Austrian armies 
were on the frontiers of Turkey, and Prince Menschikoff 
was advancing at the head of three Russian corps in 
another direction, while demands, couched in the most 
peremptory terms, were addressed to the Sublime 
Porte by the Courts of Russia and Austria. The ob- 


tenegro, which had been secured to the Porte by the 
snecessive Treaties of Carlowitz, Passarowitz, and Bu- 
charest. Since the last named treaty, in 1812, no- 
thing had occurred to affect the title of the Porte, and 
the Treaty of Vienna, in 1815, had left Montenegro 
under its swzerainté. Lord Dudley described the pe- 
culiar character of the Montenegrin Government, | 
which is administered by a prince-bishop, and explained 
the nature of the demands made by Austria with re- 

renee to this little dependency, contrasting the into- 
lerance of that Power with the spirit of toleration for 
which he gave credit to the Turkish Government, 
whose rmagnanimity had been exemplified in the pro- 
tection of the Hungarian refugees; and he suspected 
that at the bottom of all the professions of interest for 
n put forth by Austria as the motive of her in- 
terference, there was a vindictive spirit on account of 
Hungary and Kossuth, He wanted, therefore, to know 
how the Government of this country looked at these 
matters. We were bound, he considered, by good 
policy as well as justice, to uphold the independence of 
Turkey, the overthrow of which State would entirely 
destroy the equilibrium of Europe and plunge it into 
war. The partition of the Turkish territories, he in- 









| 


FIL) 


sisted, would be a violation of good faith, and a repe- 
tition of those scenes of spoliation which had been 
enacted in Poland. He moved, in conclusion, for copies 
of any communications made by the Austrian or the 
Turkish Government on the subject of Montenegro. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. MoncKkron pe fodnute waka 
MIEUnes. vat they were of a character which could be stated 

Lord J. Russeit agreed in the general principle | Oia anew aoa 
laid down by Lord D. Stuart, that this country ought | ment, as @ Government not unfriendly to T 
to be anxious to maintain the independence of Turkey, | ceived they had a right to rely. He was un to 
which had been repeatedly affirmed by treaties and | information to the House as to the exact nature of 
conventions among the Powers of Europe. He could 


arrangements which had been entered into. He knew 
conceive no greater calamity for this country than to that the points he had stated were the points placed before 
have to consider what was to be done in such a case as 


the — ee emp» and - for some days great 
consultation hac cen place on them. i 

the dismemberment of Turkey, which must involve a | bassador at Vienna, ae hed somemnaael ae 
breach of faith, and he trusted no Englishman would | British Government that the Austrian Government hed 
be a party to the scenes acted on the partition of _— paneer pat yy Prince Leini 
Poland. If Turkey fell to pieces by its own weakness, pear ae ae a om a trusted that these 
questions of great importance might arise which might is : ~ 
light up a war in Europe. Upon principles of general Pd sn es Rarcopte le ~ exact ar- 
policy, as well as upon the grounds of right, international Pia ila pokey ‘ ed's: Austrian 
law, and faith to our allies, the integrity and indepen- There were, wel © ain tely uesti se y Satisfied, 
dence of Turkey should, in his opinion, be maintained. | . “ . rea = > ion t : a . ye . ” 
Lord John then gave an outline of what had occurred _ na on ae P cry Ds er believed that it 
with reference to Montenegro. Although acknowledged — _— — ™ ok, “e + y ; _ ng early notions, 
by treaties, he observed, to be under the sovereignty of - give “4 oe oe Pa aes good government as 
Turkey, this little territory had set up a de facio in- | - ee 1s ee \ 9 Pe ”" tL — take the 
dependence. While, however, Austria had recognised “ — ~ — —_ ww wan mre Stratford, be wouid 
its subjection to Turkey, Russia had treated it as an in- | aluaye o- regen ee mee ——— Tt was 
dependent State. The proceeding of the Sultan in | a oe a sa he ' - rs « rr rota of Europe, 
sending a large army against the Montenegrins had | a °y ge a ae poets. lntegrity, and 
appeared to the British and the French Governments, | governedso as not to be visited ny internal disorders, 
considering the finances and military resources of the and he had the greatest confidence that by friendly ne- 
Porte, as imprudent, and likely to create a religious oe and a all the pending 
war, and the friendly advice given to the Sultan by aga ap ere ge roge — 
the Government of Lord Derby had been repeated by St parts Mccae meee explanations, Lord Dudley 
the present. The expedition under Omer Pasha, never- | * i Se ee 
theless, proceeded, and the next matter that attracted FOREIGN REFUGEES IN ENGLAND. 
attention was the Austrian mission of Prince Leiningen | Lord Dopixy Stuart, on Tuesday, said it had been 
to the Porte, with instructions to place the demands of very currently rumoured that demands had been ad- 

| 

| 

| 


that the Austrian Government now demanded 
or compensation. Such was the general nature 
mands which Prince Leiningen was instructed to 
before the Turkish Government. Lord J, Russell 
called upon to express an opinion either on the justice 
injustice of those demands, or of the particular manner 
which they had been put forward; but he could 
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Austria before the Sultan in a peremptory manner. | dressed by certain foreign powers to the Government 
On hearing of these demands, Her Majesty’s Govern- | of this country, for the removal or expulsion of such 
ment had thought it necessary to have a frank expla- | political refugees as had here found an asylum, He 
nation from Austria, communicating at the same time | wished to ask her Majesty’s Government whether there 
our views as to the policy of maintaining the indepen- | was any foundation for these rumours, and if so, what 
dence of Turkey. The explanation given showed that course it was the intention of the Government to pur- 
Austria was animated by the same desire in that respect | sue in this matter ? Lord PALMERSTON, in the absence 
as ourselves. of Lord John Russell, replied as follows :— 

“Tn answer to the question of my noble friend, este 
whether any application has been made by foreign powers 
to her Majesty’s Government for the expulsion of such 
foreign refugees as are now within the United Ki I 
have to state that no such application has been In 
answer to the other question, as to what course shoul be 
pursued in the event of such application being made,I 
can only repeat what I believe was stated in this House 





“ Austria said that it was true that Montenegro, de jure, 
belonged to Turkey, but added that for a long period of 
time the independence of the Montenegrin mountaineers 
had not been disturbed, and that the invasion of the terri- 
tory by a very large army could not but cause great dis- 
turbance on the frontier of Austria; and that a great 
number of people would take refuge across the frontier, 
so as to make the maintenance of tranquillity on that : 
frontier extremely difficult, and render it necessary for | on a former occasion—namely, that any such ap 
Austria to maintain a great force to preserve tranquillity. would be met by a firm and decided refusal. (Low cheers.) 
She set forth also the danger of that religious war to which | It is obvious that it must be so, because no such mesmite 
he had alluded, and observed, that she had no wish what- | as expulsion could be taken by the Government of this 
ever that Turkey should recede from the maintenance of | country without the powers were conferred by a fresh ae 
its title, but desired, while Turkey should punish those | of parliament; and 1 apprehend that no person, even if 
who committed acts of pillage in the Turkish territory, | sojinclined—and the prec Government are not s0 i 
that, in the end, that indpentons power which the Mon- | clined—no person could apply with any chance of success 
tenegrins had hitherto de facto held should be restored. | for such powers, inasmuch as I believe that no alien bill 
With respect to the two portions of territory, Kleck and | passed within the course of the present century ever gave 
Sutorina, the demand made was of a somewhat complex | the power to expel foreigners, except with reference to 
cliaracter, and depended on complicated arrangements, as | consierations connected with the internal safety of this 
those portions of territory were intermingled with the ter- | country, it being thought sufficient responsibility oon 
ritories of Austria, and so intermingled because they for- | vide for the peace and security of their own. ( 
merly belonged to the republic of Ragusa, while that portion | cheers.) But I cannot confine my answer simply to that 
of territory which was yielded to Austria by the treaty of | statement. I must ask permission to add, that while on 
Vienna was formerly a portion of the Republic of Venice. the one hand the British laws and the spirit of the British 
The Austrian Government had always represented that | constitution give to foreigners of all political opinions, and 
the possession of those intermingled territories by the | in all categories, secure and peaceful sbelter within this 
Turkish Government was very inconvenient to her, and | country, I think that those foreigners who avail them- 
so long ago as 1832 and 1833 she endeavoured to obtain | selves of the hospitality of England, are bound by every 
by purchase from Turkey the sovereignty of those portions. | principle of honour—(loud cheers)—as well as regard not 
Having failed in those negotiations at that time, Austria | only to international law, but to the laws of this land—are 
had never been able to accomplish her object since, but she | bound to abstain from entering into any m ues, OF 
claimed the right, which she said was enforced by the | pursuing any course intended for the purpose 0 giving 
Venetian Republic, by the maintenance of ships of war, | umbrage to foreign governments, or disturbin the in- 
that while the land was held to be the property of Turkey, | ternal tranquillity of any foreign country. (Loud cheers.) 
no encroachments should be made on the coast for the | In the House of Lords, yesterday, Lord LYNDHURST 
poapen se ee or commenrn. be ke wtey ‘ Aye ~ yt | inquired whether any communications had passed be- 
oO these subdjects, AS Well as if ‘espec Oo some others, | ° sm 
he was not a g whether the Austrian Government were | tween her Majesty's Covertnens and the weer 
right in all their allegations, but he mentioned them, as | Of Austria, or any other foreign state, relative to 
they gave the House some insight into the reason why | proceedings of refugees in this country. He stated 
Austria had sent Prince Leiningen to Constantinople. | that considerable excitement prevailed abroad from & 
ag angina mene ty, So ey ti | notion that recent insurrectionary movements on the 
was, thal some Lungarian reiugees Who pac emained in ‘ . _ = we n 
Turkey from the time that the war in Hungary ceased, | Continent had originated with the -_ ign erp 
were not only countenanced by Turkey, but allowed to | this country, and that our laws were ineffectual, a Pha 
serve in the army of Omer Pasha, holding distinguished | at present stood, to prevent conspiracies being 
posts in that force, and that their being close to the fron- | on by those who find shelter with us. He begged to 
tier of Austria was necessarily a cause of umbrage to that contradict that idea, and gave it as his opinion that 

our laws required no alteration to reach such offenders 


power. Another point with respect to the refugees was, 
that the Turkish Government, when she permitted the | °° ° - b 
Hungarian refugees to leave Turkey, had promised tomake | i evidence could be brought against them. 
some explanation to Austria why she acted in a manner Lord ABERDEEN replied as follows aoe noble 
“ My lords, in answer to the question which why me 
and learned friend has put to me, I have to state that, 


contrary to an engagement (not a written, but a verbal one) 
which had been made by the Turkish Government. Added 
though communications have taken L yen respecting foreign 
refugees in this country, no demand has been m either 


to these demands there were various ques\ions with respect 
to Austrian subjects, who, it was alleged, had suffered 

i by the Government of Austria or by any other State of 
Europe. I do not deny—I readily admit with my 











wrong from the Turkish Government or authorities, and 
for which wrong they ought to have received redress. For 
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of Europe, but the feeling is shared by the 
of those countries. My lords, I must confess that, 
,as they do, certain atrocious and sanguinay 
of recent occurrence with the residence of those re- 
fugees in this country, the feeling is perhaps not un- 
natural, but they connect them as I believe very erro- 


es 





t 


, and therefore I think and hope that the feeling | 


ide and be set at rest before long. 
dink it is right to say that it is not the intention of 
iesty’s Government to propose any new law for 
theadoption of Parliament upon this subject (‘ Hear, hear,’ 
and ebeers), and it is not our intention for this reason, 
pecause we hope and believe that the law of this country 
is sufficient to enable us to discharge those duties to 
friendly and neighbouring States td which we are bound 
by international law. If indeed it were possible that the 
law of this country disabled us from performing those 
duties of paramount obligation, then indeed it might be 
to consider the subject; but as | trust--and I 

am now confirmed by my noble and learned friend—that 
this is not the case, I hope that we shall be able to do all 
thatforeign powers have a right to require, without having 
to any extraordinary remedies of this kind. My 
jordgifitcould be supposed possible that the Government 
of this cmmtry, or that the people of this country, had any 
connivance with, or were even indifferent to the perpetra- 
tion of the acts which have been alluded to, then, indeed, 
a greater degree of hostility would be justified than any 
that bas been hitherto shown towards us. I speak not 
only of the atrocious attempt on the life of the illustrious 
inc, the hope of his family, whose danger has revived 
all thatancient loyalty and devoted attachment which has 
been # long the possession of his family, but also of 
the reent outbreak at Milan, where a few desperate 
men have taken and put to death some 
st their post, and other isolated individuals. 
men may call themselves patriots, but they are merely 
sausins in disguise. My lords, | think that any powers 
such as are supposed to be necessary for the Government 
of this country to possess, would really be injurious to the 
tranquillity and peace of this country. If such a law as 
thatto which I have alluded should exist, it must either 
beon the supposition that discretion would be exercised 
and inquiry instituted in every case before the law was 
carried into effect ; this would naturally lead to differences 
ofopinion between the State complaining and ourselves, 
# io the amount of proof required, and might thereby 
lead to very serious differences between us; on the other 


My lords, I 


Ly 


sentries 


| of Cambridge colonel of the Coldstream Guards. 


and accordingly propositions were made in the com- 
mittee for reducing the pay to a lower amount. The 
chairman, Mr. Ellice, however, interposed, and suggested 


| that, on the whole, it was advisable to retain one or 


two such nominal offices upon a highly paid scale, as a 
reward for very distinguished military services. Dur- 
ing the life of the late Duke of Wellington, of course no 
alteration was made; whatever his emoluments from 
the post of Colonel of the Grenadier Guards might 
have been before the decision of the committee, such 
they were allowed to remain as long as he should live. 
But it was distinctly understood that upon his decease 
the pay of the Colonel of the Grenadier Guards should 
be fixed at 3000/., that of Colonel of the Coldstream at 
20007. per annum, and that these sinecures should be 
expressly reserved as the honourable reward of veteran 
courage well proved on the field of battle. But during 
Lord Derby’s short term of office he appointed Prince 
Albert colonel of the Grenadier Guards, and the Duke 
Such 
is the substance of Mr. Hvme’s complaint on Monday; 
and he was supported in his view by Mr. Ellice. Here 
are the words of the two members who spoke upon the 
subject :—Mr. Hume said : 

“T complain that the late Government did not attend 
to the recommendation of the committee as far as regarded 
these two regiments, but that colonelcies have been given 
to Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge respectively, 


| without any reduction of the allowances of 30002, and 20001. 


These | 


which these regiments possessed.” 


Mr. Exiicr, who acted as chairman to the com- 
mittee under whose recommendation the allowances 


| were maintained, fully confirmec’ Mr. Hume’s state- 


hand, the only alternative would be a general acquiescence | 


in any such demands, and that would be a state of degra- 
dation to which it would be impossible for us to-submit. 
(Hear, hear.) But I trust that if foreign Governments 
are persuaded, not only that the Government but the peo- 
a have no sympathy with any such abomina- 
attempts as those to which my noble and learned 
friend has alluded, they will be disposed to trust in the 
good faith, in the sincerity, and in the honesty of the 
atlempts of the Government to put that law into effect 
which we consider to be sufficient for the 
Mynoble and learned friend has alluded to the duty of the 
Government to take the initiative in these proceedings, 
and to institute prosecutions upon them. Now I have the 
ion of informing my noble and learned friend that 

the Government have already come to that decision, in 
ca@of any such events occurring as to give fresh ground 
of complaint, not to throw upon the foreign minister the 
burden of instituting such a prosecution, but when a case 
is made out sufficient to justify a proper legal proceeding 
‘guimst any party so implicated, that the Government will 
take it upon themselves to carry on such prosecution. 
Foreign powers have already been informed of that deter- 
mination. Ido not know that I need say anything more 
on this subject. Lamenting, as we all must do, the exist- 
ence of any eause which should produce alienation and es- 
Tangement between powers which have been long and in- 


timately connected, I do trust that the assurance we have | 


purpose. | 


even, and are prepared to act upon, may be sufficient to | 


the alarm which has prevailed upon 
lod Brovewam, Lord Trvro, 
Ciaxcrntor concurred. 


h Committee of 


this subject.” 


and the Lord 


: SUPPLY 
the prineipal point of interest has been the Ordnance 
estimates, which Mr. MonsEL brought forward on 
Monday, They amount to upwards of 3,000,000/., the 
— increase being in the cost of the militia and 
tn contemplated fortifications. It appears that it is 
tended to add to the defences of Plymouth, Portland 
Harbour, Milford Haven, Devonport . the Isle of Wight, 
ver, the Thames, and Liverpool ; and for this pur- 
ose Nearly 250,000/. has been set apart by Parliament. 
*m completion of the national 

be said that no oppos 


items of the estimates wl 


defences. 


for distinguished military services. 


ment, and added :— 

“ I proposed to fix the allowance in future at 30007. for 
the Grenadier Guards, and 2000/1. for the other two regi- 
ments of Foot Guards, upon the understanding that these 
two regiments were to be regarded as the highest rewards 
Upon this ground the 
committee adopted my recommendation. With respect to 
the disposal of these regiments I have nothing to say. I 
have not the appointment to these regiments. But I must 
express my great regret at the statement I have just 
heard.” 


Nothing was said by the Government. On Tuesday, 
however, Colonel Lrxpsay put a question to the Secre- 
tary at War, and Mr. Sipyey Hersert explained the 


circumstances connected with the appointment of Prince 


Albert and the Duke of Cambridge to the colonelcies of 


the Guards. Mr. Hume, he observed, had been mis- 


understood on the preceding evening; he had not as- | 


serted that Prince Albert received the same emolu- 
ments as the late Duke of Wellington, but he had 
complained that the coloneley of the Grenadier Guards 
had been given to the Prince, although the committee 
of 1833 had recommended that the colonelcies of the 
three regiments should be reserved for veteran officers 
as rewards for long services. So far as regarded emo- 
luments the recommendation of the committee had 
been strictly carried out ; and with regard to the other 
point, Mr. Hume had misapprehended the report of 
the committee, which made no mention of the manner 
in which the commands should be disposed of ; and if 
there had been an understanding upon the matter, the 
intention of the committee would have been carried 
into effect ten years ago, when Prince Albert was ap- 
pointed to the Fusilier Guards, upon which oceasion no 
objection was raised. 

Mr. Hume renewed his statement of the understand- 
ing upon which alone the high emoluments of the 
colonelcies of the Guards had been maintained, but de- 
clared that he did not mean to throw any reflection 
upon Prince Albert or the Duke of Cambridge. 

CORRUPT ELECTIONS. 

The Committees continue their busy occupation of 
unseating members. Already there have been deci- 
sions in six cases, in each of which the grossest bribery 
was proved. ‘Three of the six we mentioned last week. 
Three others have since been added, and in each case 


the members have been found guilty of bribery by their 


Tt mag | 
ition was made to the various | 


» Which passed with great ra- | 


a was, however 
. Monda, ¥, and w 
wlan of Prince Albert and the Duke of Cam- 
to coloitleies in the Foot Guards. A few years 

~ 4 Committee of the House « 


» another subject which came up 


if Commons sat to in- 


as continued on Tuesday night—the | 


agents, but without their knowledge. Sir Robert 
Pigot is unseated for BringENortH ; Mr. Astell and 
Mr. Macaulay for CamBripek; and Mr. Mathew 
Wilson for CurrH#eRror. Only one case of bribery was 
proved at Bridgenorth; but the case had a suspicious 
aspect. Cambridge, however, was shameless, public, 
disgraceful. The price of a vote was 102. ; and women, 
“ ladies,” were employed to hand over the dirty bribes. 


| The issue of the writ has been suspended till April 11. 


quire in; . . wis 
Meta subject of the great naval and military | 
tract realy Aeprten among the first that would at- 


— were the honorary colonelcies of 

was found, upon inquiry, that the 
of the Grenadier Guards, which was held by 
Duke of Wellington, involved in point of 


the late 


Both bribery and intimidation were proved at Clitheroe. 
Colonel Boyle, elected for Frome, without a poll 
being taken, has been unseated on the ground that he 


| held an office of profit under the Crown; and a new 


writ has been issued. The writ was received on Wed- 
nesday, and proclamation made by Mr. G. W. Wick- 








Replying to a question put by Sir John Pakington, 

Lord Joun Russet stated as the result of in- 
quiries on the subject made by him, that a prorogation 
of Convocation was the act of the Archbishop, and had 
the effect of an adjournment ; that there existed in that 
body the right of appointing a committee on the eve of 
prorogation ; that there could be no doubt as to the le- 
gality of the course pursucd by the Upper House; and 
that wider these cireumstances it was not the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to take any measure on 
the subject. 

TRANSFER OF Lanp.—The Lorp CuancetLor moved 
the second reading of the Registration of Assurances Bi 
and proceeded, at much length, to explain the details of 
the measure, which he declared would add materially to, 
the transferrable value of land, to the amount of rent, 
to the security of purchasers. 

rd St. Lronarps followed with a still longer speech, 

in which he expressed the regret he felt in opposing the 

bill. He was convinced, however, that the plan now pro- 

sed would add materially to the expense of transferring 

fend, expose deeds of great value to imminent risk of being 
lost, and prove in practice a complete failure. 

Lords CaMPBELL and Bravmont supported the bill 
strongly, and it was ultimately read a second time without 
a division. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Lerrer LXII. 

Paris, March 1, 1853. 
By a telegraphic despatch from Vienna we have just 
learned the provisional arrangement of the affairs of 
Turkey, Austria in thus acting with Russia had, as I 
told you in my last letter, got up a quarrel of griey- 
ances (une guerelie d’ Allemand) against Turkey. She 
demanded the protectorate of the Austrians in Bosnia, 
the abandonment of two contested points on the Dal- 
matian territory, and the internement of the Hungarian 
refugees serving in the Turkish army. In the first in- 
stance the Porte had refused to accede to any of these 
demands, but as a refusal was precisely what Austria 
desired, the latter power immediately precipitated mat- 
ters by presenting an ultimatum to be answered within 
five days. -@ 

The ambassador of France had in this grave emer- 
gency offered the mediation of his government, which 
Turkey eagerly accepted, but Count Leiningen, the 
envoy extraordinary of Austria, having positively ne- 
fused to accept such mediation, nothing was left for 
Turkey but to submit, and to bend to all the conditions 
imposed by Austria. 

But the difficulty patched up for the moment in 
this questionable fashion subsists in all its flagraney. It 
is now generally understood that Russia and Austria 
have made up their minds to the partition of Turkey, 
and as circumstances are favourable to the undertaking, 
it is certain that before long they will make the at- 
tempt. War, and a general war too, is only not im- 
minent, because the projects of these two powers seem 
to be adjourned. 

With regard to the Ticino, Austria occupies the same 
position. All last week rumours of the Bourse were 
continually announced of the positive entry of Austrian 
troops into the Canton, but none of these rumours have 
been confirmed. One fact, however, remains. It is 
positive that Austria has proposed to France to occupy 
Geneva, while she occupies the Ticino. It is also certain 
that up to this moment Bonaparte has made no reply 
to that proposal. Notwithstanding all his desire to be 
the recognised gendarme of absolutism in Europe, he 
has, perhaps, detected the snare into which Austria 
would fain have drawn him, Up to yesterday (Monday) 
at 5 p.m. all that you may have read in the Times, or 
the Indépendance Belge, as to the pretended accord of 
France and Austria, was completely unfounded. T will 
even venture to affirm, that in these two questions of 
Turkey and Sicily, France will not act separately from 
England. All the information T have been able to 
collect confirms me in this opinion. The occupation of 
the Ticino canton does not depend on France or on 
Austria, exclusively. ‘The inviolability of the Swiss ter- 
ritory was guaranteed by the five Powers that signed 
the treaties of 1815; nothing less than the consent of alZ 
the five Powers can modify the terms of those treaties. 
No doubt Austria had obtained beforehand the consent of 
Russia and Prussia to the occupation of Ticino. ‘But 
there remains the consent of France and England” to 
be obtained. Should France consent, without 
the result would be to commit the continental Govern- 
ments of Europe to hostilities against England—hosti- 
lities without object, and without issue. Should France, 
conjointly with England, refuse consent, hostilities 
there might be, but they would have the Rhine 7. 
the Alps for a battle-field, leaving France to fight 
out, and England calmly looking on. In either case 
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the case is serious, and the situation perilous, Let me 
add my own impression on the subject. It appears to 
me that Austria, in concert with Russia, has seized the 
occasion to put out a feeler to France, to ascertain her 
dispositions or hesitations about going to war. I can- 
not but acknowledge that Bonaparte has hesitated ; 
that instead of replying to the shuffling proposals of 
Austria by a menace of war, he has prevaricated and 
backed out, and sought to gain time for equivocations 
ad libitum. He is now tried, and found wanting ; and 
the three Northern Powers know what to make of 
him, and how to treat him. He don’t feel himself 
strong enough to go to war with “ his own” people on 
his back, and what is more, he don’t feel the genius to 
carry on a war. For while this man remained an 
“immense Unknown,” who was to say but that under 
that dull and heavy mask a military genius might lurk 
unrecognised—in short, a man of conquest? But the 
shilly-shallyings of the past week have dissipated all 
apprehensions of this kind. War with France will ap- 
pear to the Northern Powers like war with France 
under Louis XV., and I confess they won’t be far 
wrong in thinking so, 

At home there is little stirring. The Council of 
State has discussed the Budget, and has subjected it 
to some rather serious reductions. The Master had 
spoken the word—he had said, “JZ will that the 
Budget be in equilibrium,” and the Council of State 
at once laid the axe to all the items proposed by all 
the Ministers. Unfortunately, they only prune where 
they ought to cut down. It is said, however, that the 
expenditure will suffer a reduction of forty millions of 
frances (1,600,0007.). Nearly all the Ministers will 
lose something from their total credits. ‘The Ministries 
most affected are, 1. The Ministry of War; 2. Public 
Works,—the latter reduced to the extent of sixteen 
millions of francs (640,0002.); 3. The Ministry of the 
Interior, reduced in its ensemble by nearly three mil- 
lions of frances (120,000/.). This last reduction applies 
principally to the credits of agriculture and commerce. 

In the Legislative Corps there has been nothing of 
new interest, with the exception of the single inci- 
dent of M. Bouhier d’Ecluse, the Legitimist deputy, 
on the occasion of the new oath to be taken, which 
he again refused. The President of the Corps having 
demanded of M. Bouhier whether he was ready to take 
the baths, that deputy replied that he did not consider 
himself obliged to take the oaths twice; and he de- 
manded that his second letter, in which he explained, 
and protested, and asserted what he believed to be his 
rights in the matter, should be read before the Cham- 
ber. M. Billault sharply interrupted him by ringing 
his bell, affirming that any deputy who refused to take 
the oaths had no right to speak in the Chamber. M. 
Bouhier then left the Salle, saying that he was deter- 
mined not to take the oath required of him. 

On Sunday, the Empress held a second Grand 
Drawing Room at the Tuileries. On this occasion, the 
members of the Court of Cassation, the Cour des 
Comptes, and the Tribunal of First Instance of Paris, 
were presented. Instead of the persons presented being 
passed in review by the Empress, they had to defile in 
procession before her. The Empress was standing on 
the first step of the throne, with Bonaparte by her 
side. 

The Master of the ceremonies in waiting pronounced 
the name of each functionary as they moved on. As they 
passed before the Empress they made a bow, and all 
was over. 

The ordinary days at the Tuileries, when there is no 
reception, pass off monotonously enough. The Empress 
works embroidery, or needlework part of the evening. 
About ten o’clock Bonaparte plays at vingt et un with 
the ladies andgentlemen of the court,andafter afew fours 
de banquier, retires with the Empress. He continues to 
display the warmest proofs of attachment to his bride. 
All that she asks she obtains: except in matters of 
public policy, there he is impregnable. You know 
that she met with a first repulse with regard to the 
property of the Orleans family. Lately she returned 
to the charge, entreating the recall of the exiled 
Generals. Bonaparte shook his head, and begged her 
not to repeat such applications. 

The Emperor, however, seems disposed to break with 
some of the equivocal company by whom he was sur- 
rounded before his marriage. A cousin of his, the 
Countess of Solmes, daughter of a countryman of 
yours, Mr. Wyse, and of the Princess Letitia Bonaparte, 
daughter of Lucien, has just been expelled from 
France, for having indiscreetly talked of her relation- 
ship to Bonaparte. She was taken off from her house 
and conducted to the frontier by the gendarmerie on 
the pretext of her being a foreigner. In vain she 
appealed to the law courts against this iniquitous 
treatment. The judges, afraid to condemn the odious 
acts of arbitrary power committed by our gover t, 





ventured to protest against the unworthy treatment 
suffered by their relative, by one whose society 
they had frequented, and whom they had been in the 
habit of receiving at their houses. Bonaparte has 
closed their mouths by distributing among them a 
million of the Civil List: each of the males receiving 
100,000f. a-year, and each of the females 50,000f. 
The daughters of Lucien, however, receive only 25,000f. 
annuity. Madame de Solmes’s mother belongs to this 
branch. This scandal has been much talked of at 
Paris. 

The correspondents of the foreign journals were finally 
released last Thursday. The cause of their prolonged 
detention is now known. The police were unwilling 
to release them, save on the condition of their promising 
never to speak of Bonaparte again in disparaging terms. 
To these conditions not one of them consented. It 
was at first hoped that the ennui of a long imprison- 
ment would extort a promise from them to that effect : 
but when it was found that their firmness was unre- 
laxing, it was thought better to set them at liberty. 
T don’t at all feel certain, however, that some of them 
may not have been prevailed upon by the presence of 
the police to recant their hostility, and to worship 
the very man they thought detestable a few days ago. 

Thursday was the anniversary of the Revolution of 
February. Last year the people, under the incubus 
of the terror that then prevailed in consequence of the 
numerous transportations to Algeria and Cayenne, be- 
trayed no sign of existence. Not so this year. Ina 
great number of ateliers, the workmen made a holiday 
of it, and took up their quarters in the wine-shops, as 
they do on Sundays and other féte days. The Bona- 
partist journals themselves announced that the atelier 
of Derosne et Cail had struck work, and that six work- 
ing men had been arrested for exciting others to 
do so. As no article of law authorized such an arrest, 
these five working-men were released. The same journals 
were good enough to inform us at the same time that 
several other arrests had*been made in divers houses of 
the Larriére, where a certain number of working-men 
were met together to sing democratic songs. The 
government appears to have taken alarm. As early as 
ten o’clock in the morning, reports of the desertion of 
nearly all the ateliers had reached the Tuileries, and 
Bonaparte immediately despatched troops to the Place 
de la Bastille to prevent crowns being deposited at the 
foot of the column of Liberty ! 

Since that day, Bonaparte seems to make more of 
the National Guard than he did before. Orders have 
been given to deliver to the National Guard the ports 
of the Mairies of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 9th, and 10th 
arrondissements. The ports of the Mairies of the 
operatives’ quarters are, you see, alone excepted from 
the measure. This looks like the prevision of a con- 
flict, and as if, in case of a conflict, Bonaparte would 
be glad to see the bourgeois National Guard in the 
ranks of the army, to fire on the people. 

The regime continues unchanged: strong with the 
weak, feeble with the strong. Bonaparte yields more 
and more to the priests in proportion as they become 
more and more exacting. 
nals) recently sentenced to imprisonment, for sacrilege, 
a young man of 17, who had taken the liberty to re- 
ceive the sacrament without being “confessed.” He 
is said to be equally ready to suppress civil marriage at 


the religious ceremony, which would thus become again 
the essential and principal act, whereas it is now a 
mere formality, which any man may dispense with at 
pleasure. This is, I am told, one of the main condi- 
tions upon which the Pope consents to visit France for 
the Coronation; and you may imagine Bonaparte is 
more than half disposed to accept whatever conditions 
may be imposed, though they should involve a funda- 
mental subversion of the national guarantees. 8. 
CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

Ir had been recently remarked that the French press was 
beginning to recover some of its old vigour and vivacity. 
The Government has now taken the alarm. The Assem- 
blée Nationale has received a “ first warning,” for having 
published an article in which it attacks the principle of a 
national right upon which rests the Imperial Government. 
The Presse and the Mode have also been “ warned.” 

The article of the Assemblée Nationale, signed by the 
“ Secrétaire dela Rédaction,” is generally attributed to M. 
Guizot. Itis a reply to a series of violent onslaughts 
upon the Legitimist monarchy of France, by M. Granier 
de Cassagnac, in the Constitutionnel, in which the house 
of Bourbon is stigmatized as anti-national. The Assemblée 
Nationale serves up the Emperor Napoleon in a style, 
it must be confessed, to which French journalism has been 
now long unaccustomed. 

The offence of the Presse is, a series of articles, by M. 
Emile de Girardin, on the causes of the fall of the Con- 
stitutional monarchy, and the failure of the Republic, in 
which a form of government, based on universal suffrage, 
but far more simple and manageable than the Bonapartist 








rejected her appeal. Not even her own family have 





d atic autocracy, is suggested to the readers of M. 
de. Girardin’s lucubrations. The offence in the eye of the 
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Government is, therefore, the suggesti indirectly a form 


ting 

of government other than that i ; ; 
warned for a Legitimiat letter offi Taringa? Metsip 
It is now believed that the Pope has consented to 
to France, in May, and that the Chateau de Compi — 
to be prepared for his reception. P ” 

The Moniteur of yesterday contains a series of den; 
as credible as such denials usually are. Among them 
find the report that Turkey had solicited the meliagns 
France ; that France had. treated on the question of < 
Men. Eepeetion at St. Petersburg; that tous Napoleon 
had ressed an autograph letter to his “ brother” of 
Austria on his escape from the knife. 

The French Ambassador has obtained from the 
Porte an indemnity for the holders of the coupons of the 
loan. The sum is not fixed, but the principle is de. 
cided on. 





The Treaty of Commerce between Prussia and Austria, 
which was signed by the plenipotentiaries on both sides. 
on the 19th instant, was ratified by the Emperor on the 
2ist. It is expressly stated that the convention, which jg: 
for twelve years, is to be considered the precursor of some- 
future Austro-German Customs’ Union. The Vienng: 
Customs’ Conferences have ceased, the representatives of 
the coalition States having approved the treaty, and 

ledged themselves not to oppose the re-formation of the 
Zollverein on the basis of the convention concluded be. 
tween Prussia and Hanover, last September. In 1860, 
commissioners, appointed by the two powers, are to make 
such modifications as may appear advisable. 

The following is a brief abstract of the contents of this: 
important commercial treaty, given by the correspondent. 
of the Times :-— . 

“Tt contains a treaty of commerce and of navigation, 
and international regulations for the coined ¢ of” 
both States, as well as a mutual tariff. A variety of ar. 
ticles, such as raw materials, materials used in manufac. 
tures, wood and wood wares, glass, metals, coals, farina. 
ceous products, unsized paper, works of literature and art, 
cattle, wool, earthenware glazed and unglazed, &e,, will 
be imported into either State reciprocally, duty free. 
Uthers, such as cotton twist, pig iron, bar iron, wrought 
iron, sheet iron, and iron wire, hardware ordinary and 
fine, sewing and knitting needles, linen yarn, sized ‘ 
cotton, linen, woollen, and silk goods, are put on avery re- 
duced scale of duty. The treaty is to come into force on 
the Ist of January, 1854, for the term of twelve years; 
but, immediately after its commencement, Commissioners 
are to be appointed, who shall inquire into the possibility 
of increasing the facilities of intercourse by the further re. 
duction or total repeal of duties, the object being to pre- 
pare the way for a perfect unity of Customs even previous 
to the expiration of the present treaty. 

“ The right of becoming parties to this treaty is reserved 
by Prussia for all the German States that may be mem- 
bers of the Zollverein on January 1, 1854, or subsequently 
may become so. On the side of Austria, the same rightis 
reserved for her Italian territories. 

“ Seldom has so comprehensive a treaty been concluded 
between any two powers as this between Austria and 
Prussia, not only affecting import, export, and transit 
duties, but also internal and coast navigation, railroad! 
trallic, dowane at the frontiers, and reciprocal protection te 
the subjects of both crowns at the hands of the consuls of 
cither Power ; even a common coinage andidentical weights 
and measures belong now to the number of possibly at 
tainable aequisitions. 

“After the lapse of this year the whole centre of the 
continent of Europe will be united in one solidarité of 
commercial and fiscal regulations, if not of interests: 
from the plains of Lombardy on the south to the coasts of 
the Baltic and the North Sea, with the solitary exception 
of Mecklenburg, there will be practically one Customs 
Union.” 





The latest accounts from Vienna speak of the Emperor 


| as feeling considerable “alleviation” of the effects of his 


: E e wound. 
the Pope’s suggestion, or at least to subordinate it to te 





He heard mass in the Palace on the evening of 
the Ist inst. But it is evident, not so much from the ae- 
counts that are published, as from the reserve of the 
bulletins, that the life of the Emperor has been, perhaps is 
still in serious danger. The Times correspondent writing 
on the 24th ult, says :—*“ There are still some alarming 
symptoms withheld from the public. The power of vision 
was greatly disturbed in the evening of the 22nd. Some- 
times objects appeared double, at others they were but 
half-seen. Even now continual seintillations but too 
plainly show that there is great congestion of blood on the 
brain. Your medical readers will not be surprised to learn 
that the patient complains of pain and heaviness in that 


| part of the head which is opposite to the spot where the 


blow was given. In a former letter it was said that the 
wound was believed to be behind the ear; but it appears 
that it is on the occiput, not far from what is known 
to the medical world as the cuneiform or wedge-like pro- 
cess. As this is but the seventh day since the misfortune’ 
happened, and the congestion can hardly have attained its 
full height, the physicians are unable, or unwilling, to give 
any prognosis. 

Meanwhile Lebenyi, the assassin, has been executed, 
seven days after the attempt. He was twice flogged, as 
prisoners ave flogged in Austria, and prevented from 
sleeping night or day, in the interval between his arrest 
and his execution, with the hope of extorting from him, 
through hourly examinations, some confession of a con- 
spiracy, but he persevered to the last in declaring him 
“quite alone.” His trial was conducted in secret. / 
judicial report sets forth that he was tonsay-on® | aS 
age, a native of Hungary, a Catholic, and unmarried: — 
was untrue that his father suffered at the hands of 
Government in the late war. The knife with which the 
blow meant to be fatal was struck was bought in @ shop 
at Vienna two months ago, and afterwards ground on sd 
back as far as four or five inches above the point, so a8 
give it two edges. It was ten inches long, and near 
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shoulder two inches wide, and fitted in a strong wooden 
handle. With this terrible instrument concealed under 
his buttoned surtout, he walked on the bastion twelve 
seeking an opportunity to attack the Emperor. 
= judicial report details with the utmost minuteness 
his going out on the day of the attempt “ without having 
ee” unbuttoning his surtout, from which he drew 


the murderous implement there concealed,” and “ with the 
i weapon in his right hand, dealing his Majesty 
with all his strength a blow so violent, that the blade of 
the knife was bent backward to the extent of an inch.” 
He was in the act of dealing the Emperor new blows, 
intending to deify his Majesty, when he was seized by 
Golonel O'Donnell, and by Herr Ettenreich, a retired pork- 
, who has since received the order of Francis 
Soseph, and the thanks of the Imperial family at the Em- 
’s bedside. Lebenyi was executed on the 26th. 
“The condemned man,” writes the correspondent of the 
Times, “who was taken to the place of execution in a 
light open waggon, was seated with his back to the 
horses. The vehicle, which also contained the confessor, 
the Provost, and a guard, was surrounded by a detachment 
of mounted gendarmes and followed by a squadron of 
cavalry. Every one felt that the poor wretch was about 
to meet the fate he merited, but in consequence of the 
i arrangements of the authorities every one heartily 
ited him. As he sat wrapped in a cloak, with uncovered 
composed though deadly pale, the snow fell heavily 

on his long hair, which was tossed about in wild confusion 
the violent and piercingly cold wind. On his arrival at 
gallows-tree, the lengthy document containing the 
sentence was read aloud to him, from beginning to end, by 
the Provost, who had the greatest difficulty in keeping 


the paper from being torn to pieces by the wind. The 
miserable man met his fate with calm courage.” “ Posi- 


tive information” had been given to this correspondent that 
Iebenyi died a contrite man! Beyond this “ positive 
information,” the nature of which we do not learn, but 
the sources of which we are permitted to suppose, there is 
no evidence to prove that Lebenyi died otherwise than 
resolutely prepared to meet his fate. 

Hungary is described by the correspondent of the Times 
at Vienna to be in a state of complete disaffection, and 
ripe for universal insurrection. An extensive conspiracy 
has been discovered within the very fortress of Comorn; 
the principal citjes are placarded with revolutionary em- 
blems and proclamations, and are occupied by troops, and 
attillery with swords drawn, and matches lighted in the 
public squares, as if war actually prevailed. 

The Voce della Liberta, of the 26th ult., contains the 
following letter from Mazzini, referring more particularly 
to the late insurrection :— 

“The recent attempt at Milan, which, although put 
down at its outset by incidents beyond all human caleula- 
tion, and although remaining isolated by the effect of a 

mee caring little for blame or approbation, must, 
er, have awakened the Italian pride in every noble 
mind, and proved to the most wavering the real tenden- 
Ges of our people. That attempt, misrepresented by fatal 
prejudices and cowardly terror, has called forth an almost 
universal expression of blame. I comprehend all the re- 
nsibility connected with the last proclamation of the 
National Committee, drawn up by me, and signed by a 
one of my colleagues, and I do not decline it. I 
state in writing, as soon as the circumstances in which 
Tam placed will permit, the motives for which I assume 
that responsibility with readiness and pride. Since luke- 
warm friends and irreconcileable enemies require it, I will 
speak of myself. 

“Task, not the men whose whole doctrine is the Ve 
victis‘—not the newspaper writers (gazzettieri) who for 
300f. a-month sell their conscience and their pen to an 
aristocracy already dead before coming into existence— 
not the guilty men who knowingly or inadvertently disin- 
herit Italy of the power of initiative, rendered more re- 
markable by the heroic martyrdoms and the heroic daring 
ofthe last four years—I ask all Italians who really love 
their country, and who comprehend its destinies, and 
Pas perseveringly to accomplish them—I ask them 
fora few days’ respite before judging me. My mind at 
present is embittered, not with remorse, but with afflic- 
ton. The faith which four-and-twenty years back ani- 
mated me with a smile of enthusiasm, and which is the 
eternal polar star of the soul, burns now more brightly 

ever before my eyes. Let the young men of the 
present day not deny it, for it will not be denied by a 
people which, superior to the means comprehended by a 
class which desired to guide it, attacks in the common 
mertia with the only weapons that Austria cannot take 
away from the citizen the cannons and the citadel of 

a “JosepH Mazzint. 

February 22.” 

The Milan Gazette of the 23rd publishes a circular ad- 

essed, on the 19th, by the Archbishop to the parish 
Priests of his diocess, ordering them to expose the Holy Sa- 
crament during three hours on three consecutive days, in 

to obtain from the Almighty the recovery of the 
r. 

Seven of the gates of the city have now been opened, 
through which persons provided with regular passports are 
Permitted egress and ingress, 

 Parlamento of Turin of the 25th ult., says :—“We 
heard this evening that fresh measures had been 
by the Austrian authorities at Milan against the 
Property of the Lombard emigrants of all classes, includin 
Yalan have obtained permission to emigrate an 
s 0 have been regularly naturalized citizens of other 
vill The stupor which that intelligence has caused 
dae" natural explanation in so egregious a violation 
Principles of equity and international laws. But 
sue Very enormity of the fact renders us incredulous, and 
es us to regard it as the effect of some misunder- 


The Voce della Verita ‘ , 
: of the 26th says :— Yesterday 
eared the confirmation of the painful announcement 
® decree of the Austrian Government placed under 





sequestration the entire pro’ of the refugees of the 
Lombardy-Venetian made ny vhs are not naturalized 
abroad until they shall have proved that they were not 
parties to the movement of the 6th of February. A Council 
of Ministers was held, after which a courier was despatehed 
in all haste to London.” 

A report that the English Ambassador had been in- 
sulted and the Embassy attacked by a mob at Vienna is 
not confirmed, but it is stated that considerable irritation 
among the upper and middle classes at Vienna, caused by 
the violent attacks of the Government organs upon Eng- 
land, had rendered it n to appoint a police 
to protect the British Embassy. This hostility to England 
is sedulously fomented by the Austrian Government, and 
is alien to the Austrian people. Surely Lord Westmore- 
land needs no protection at Vienna. Where can he be 
more at home ? 

The ultimatum presented by Count Leiningen, and ac- 
cepted by the Turkish Government, appears to be not 
that one, on receipt of which the Porte appealed to 
France and England, but a former one, more moderate in 
its demand. With regard to Montenegro, the status quo 
ante, not the recognition of independence, is said to be 
required. The Porte has already conceded protection to the 
Christians in Bosnia. With regard to Austrian subjects 
serving in the Turkish army, their dismissal and relegation 
to the interior of Asia, can only apply to refugees, not to 
“renegades.” 





THE PROSECUTION OF PROFESSOR GERVINUS. 


The following was the answer put in by Professor Gervi- 
nus at the Heidelberg Court, in answer to the indictment 
charging him with inciting to high treason, and endanger- 
ing the public peace : 

“TI find upon close examination of your indictment 
against my brochure, called Introduction to the History 
of the Nineteenth Century, that it is based upon a total 
misunderstanding of the character of the work. You ex- 
hibit my composition as a political pamphlet, written with 
a personal political tendency, while its strictly scientific 
character is most clear. Nowhere, in speaking of the 
tendencies of the times, have I stated that my inclinations 
coincided with them, much less have I sought in it to effect 





the same tendency in others. The indictment alleges that | 
I have accumulated all praise upon democracy, and all | 
blame upon monarchy: but, in truth, nowhere in this | 


book is aught so bad said of monarchy, or even of absolut- 
ism, as is said, ex gr., at page 177, of the French Demo- 
eracy ;” and, again, Bred w= is so much good predicated 
of any state system as of the constitutional monarchy of 
England, upon which (vide pp. 84-88) all conceivable 
praise is accumulated. The statement that I represent 
the abolition of monarchy as a just and necessary act on 
the part of the people is so far from the truth, that even 
all the incrimated passages, separated as they are from 
their contexts, contain its refutation. The indictment 
makes me aflirm of democratic forms of government where 
I have only referred to ‘democratic institutions,’ such as 
the constitutions of England, Belgium, Norway, and other 
countries, show to be perfectly compatible with monarchy. 
From these and similar misapprehensions the conclusion 
is drawn that I signalise the substitution of the republican 
for the monarchical form of government as the crowning 
success of the tendency of the present age. But this in- 
duction of yours, drawn from isolated passages, only in- 
cidentally referring to the subject, must fall to the ground 
if any one passage is found in my book directly opposed 
to it. Such a passage is found not only in the work, but 
in a most conspicuous place—namely, in the recapitulation 
of the chief inference drawn in the course of the composi- 
tion, where it is said that it is not to be predicted with 
certainty whether the tendency of the age (which surely 
the author was not called on to abuse) was leading to the 
supremacy of republicanism or monarchy, that is to say, 
constitutional or democratic monarchy. Since this con- 
clusion is, in fact, the pith of the whole charge, it appears 
to me that your indictment falls to nothing, as a thing 
constructed upon an unreal foundation. reserve the 
right of further defence before the proper tribunal. I also 
declare that I am the author of the work, and that I com- 
mitted it to the bookseller for distribution to the public. 
“ G, GERVINUS.” 

Arnold Ruge gives the following interesting account of 
this most distinguished professor and historian of Ger- 
many : 

“ Already, before 1848, Professor Gervinus occupied a 
high position in the learned literature of Germany by his 
historical essays, and by his History of the National 
Literature of Germany, a voluminous and (by all parties) 
well-appreciated publication. He was Professor of the 
German Literature at the University of Goettingen, when 
Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, came to the throne 
of Hanover, and made his coup d'état. Gervinus drew up 
a protestation to be signed in behalf of the University. 
Only six professors, Dahlmann, the two Grims, the orien- 
talist Ewald, and two second-rate men, joined him. 
They were dismissed altogether. Gervinus was well re- 
ceived at Heidelberg, where he continued his useful career, 
and joined the constitutional party of Baden. ; 

se The constitutional party at that time was the opposi- 
tion, and the enemies of the Constitution were the gover- 
nors in Germany. In 1834, all the German princes had 
made a new treaty of Vienna, “That none of them should 
be bound by their constitutions and by the decisions of 
their parliaments, and that the different governments pro- 
mised to assist each other with their armies against their 
parliaments or people.” This league of the princes was a 
secret for several years, but found out by a copy of the 
document left amongst Mr. Klueber’s pepers, which after 
his death came into the hands of Mr. Welcker, who pub- 
lished them in 1845. 

“ Against such a shameful treason there was at once an 
open opposition of the whole constitutional party, and at 
the same time a sort of union of all constitutional men 


| 





of the different German principalities. annual 
meetings, and used to consider the state of and 
the policy to be adopted by them as circumstances might 
arise 


« From such a meeting, in 1848, the Frankfort National 


Assembly originated. inus and the Badish constitu- 
tional party pro and carried the idea. These men 
were the majority at Frankfort. their 
leader; and for a moment they held the destinies of 
Germany in their hands, and punish the treason of 


the princes of 1834, or rather since 1815, when they first 
promised or gave legal and constitutional governments in 
Germany. The Gervinus or Gagern party did not think 
of parliamentary supremacy, but tried to compromise with 
the princes. They satanel sovereign power to the despots, 
and were driven out of all parliamentary assemblies by 
the soldiers of their clients. a. 

“ This constitutional y, which was —s ome 
not to secure to the - ae either the money, or 
soldiers, which was id ‘to govern Germauy,’ and pre- 
ferred to have installed governments “who were not 
bound to carry out the laws enacted by parliament’—one 
of the resolutions of the Frankfort National 
this party, of course, was scattered to the winds and 
all influence whatever, being abandoned by the princes 
(who relied upon their treaty of 1834), and not trusted by 
the people. 

“ Gervinus was the real leader of that . He used 
to inspire rn, Soiron, and the rest. But now he 
feels convi that there is no other hope for nationality 
and freedom of Germany but in the opposition of the re- 

ublican democrats. This conviction he pronounces pub- 
icly in his Introduction. He proves the necessity of the 
supremacy of law, enacted by duly elected 
and of a government guided by public opinion, and not by 
aristocratic conspiracies of Vienna St. Petersburg ; 
and is convinced that such a result can only be obtained 
by the exertions of the democratic party. . 

“ For that confession he stands accused of high treason, 
and is sure to be condemned by the servants of the despot- 
ism who at this moment administer justice in Germany. 

“The open and manly declaration of Gervinus is a ery 
of despair of all moderate men, who wished for 
but peaceful and lawful progress, and who were 
with soldiers and turned out from their benches of legisla- 
tion like schoolboys when they made their a of 
reconciliation and of compromise with overthrown 
despots. ; 

“The trial of Gervinus makes the case 7 
everybody, and the conversion of the Professor will be- 
come the conversion of a party which once was the mic 
rity of Germany, and includes all the wealthy men of 
middle classes. . 

“ Whether the final result be a Republic or not, the re- 
volution which brings back to Germany a state of 
things must be a Republican one. For no « opposi- 
tion ever was left to tyranny and arbitrary ment 
but the Republican opposition, to which Gervinus, as an 
historian, gives his adhesion, which, in fact, 1s nothing else 
but the adhesion of history itself. 

“ AnNotp Rugs.” 


MAZZINI AND KOSSUTH: THE 
AUTHENTICITY OF THE PROCLAMATION. 
WE need not comment here on the following letter, 
which speaks for itself. It was published in the 
Daily News of Wednesday, and we have the best 

authority for knowing it to be genuine :— 

“ Sir,—I have no opportunity, from the place where 
I am, of reading papers or receiving correct informa- 
tion ; but a report reaches me of Louis Kossuth having 
publicly protested on account of the proclamation to 
the Hungarians which appeared during the last insur- 
rectionary attempt at Milan. 

“The original of the proclamation, signed by L. 
Kossuth in his own handwriting, is in my hands. 

“Tt was sent to me by Kossuth on my own request, 
during the last months of his sojourn at Kutayah, for 
the express purpose of being published in the case of an 
insurrectionary movement in Italy. It was never after- 
wards retracted. 

“ A copy of the proclamation was, at the time, depo- 
sited by me in the hands of the Central Internal Di- 
rection of our National Party in Italy, so that, in case 
I should be prevented through death, or any other cause, 
from joining the movement, and Kossuth should be far 
at the time, a document of alliance and an appeal ex- 
tremely important to the success of our indissoluble 
national causes should not be lost. 

“ When action was decided upon by heroic but now 
misjudged men, and on a seale which nobody who was 
not concerned in the scheme has a right to measure, a 
very few days before the one appointed, the Directing 
Internal Committee thought that they were entitled to 
print it. They did print it in an Italian town. 
The date of February was inserted; and two para- 
graphs indicating, I think, the more remote date, were 
omitted. 

“T wrote, I think, on the 9th, these particulars to 
Kossuth: I wrote them regretting, but, I must can- 
didly say, not disapproving. People who are going’ to 
risk their own lives for their own country’s liberty are 
not amenable by strictly punctilious rules of normal 
times. The proclamation was written without reference 
to time: its intention was evident ; it was to prevent 
a collision between men whose cause, aim, and duty, are 
one. The Italians alone could be judge of the moment ; 
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and without that the writing of the proclamation would 
have no sense. They thought the moment had come ; 
they believed in success, and they availed themselves of 
it. 

“ About the attempt itself, I do not feel myself at 
liberty, for a short while, to: speak. Gentlemen whose 
only soft occupation is to write criticism on things 
they know the least of—whose only doctrine is the ve 
vietis—and who devise quietly from a free land, from 
the safe blessed family fireside, on the wrongs, plans, 
and remedies of a nation given up by Europe to any 
foreign invader who will choose to imprison, to cane, to 
plunder, to, hang them, may prove very severe to us. 
Kossuth, who fully knows how a single rash or betray- 
ing act of a single man can sometimes defeat the best 
scheme, and compel a whole party to adjourn the fulfil- 
meént of their most sacred hopes, ought to be the last 
to throw fhe stone, before due time for information has 
elapsed, at well-meaning and determined, though mo- 
mentarily conquered friends. 

“Tam, Sir, respectfully yours, 
“JoskpH Mazzrni.” 


Having had his attention called to the above letter, 
M. Kossuth has farnished a voluminous explanation, in 
a letter to Captain Mayne Reid. Kossuth lays down 
three positions:—First, that the proclamation was 
written by him, but long ago, and for very different 
circumstances ; that when he wrote it he was a prisoner 
at Kutahia, and not free to judge, and it was natural 
he should intrust the document to persons who were ; 
secondly, that the proclamation has been greatly altered 
to adapt a proclamation of that day to this; that 
instead of only éwo paragraphs being omitted, and 
those indicating the remote time at which it was writ- 
ten, there have been seven omitted, and these essential 
to the document. As an illustration of this, he sets 
forth an abstract. of the proclamation :— 

“In the original proclama- “In the copy circulated at 
tion of 1851. Milan in 1853. 

1. IknowthateveryHun- 1. The same correctly. 
garian is ready for the war 
of liberty. 

2. But that is not enough 
for me, the general enthu- 
siasm does not suffice, I must 
know numerically what force 
I may dispose at any point. 

3. Therefore, every force 
ready to fight for God and 
the father-land must be 
numbered and organized. 

4, 5,6, 7. And that organi- 
zation must be such, &c. &c. 
(here follow some particu- 
lars.) 

8. Organize yourselves. 
Be silent, prepare, and wait 
Sor further orders. 

9. The moment of the in- 
surrection draws nigh. 

10. Hungary is the right 
wing, and Italy the left 
wing, of the army which I 
organize. 

11. Dated inthe year1851. —-:11. Dated February, 1853. 


“That will suffice. My friend Mazzini will see by this 
how we haye both been abused by somebody. How 
in a preparatory appeal of mine, where I advertised 
those who did not yet know it, that Italy and Hungary are 
allied, and that whenever we (the allied friends) raise the 
banner of liberty, the Italian soldier will have to unite 
with the Hungarian nation, and the Hungarian soldier in 
Itely unite with the Italian nation, I advised them to 
organize and to prepare, but also took care to warn them 
that they have to await further orders. Such a proclama- 
tion was changed without my knowledge, and without 
Mazzini being aware of it, into a proclamation saying, 
‘the moment is at hand; rise, and fight.’ ” 

The third position he lays down is, that this seeming 
difference between the two chiefs of Italy and Hungary 
will not sever them :— 

* Mazzini and I, Italy and Hungary, are and will be 
united for ever. That is not only a necessity of the com- 
munity of our interests, but also the free choice of our mu- 
tual affection, which we both sincerely entertain, and will, 
I hope, continue to entertain throughout our lives.” 

The letter is written in an admirable spirit through- 
out. 


2. Omitted entirely. 


3. Omitted entirely. 


4, 5, 6, 7. Omitted en- 
tirely. . 


8. Omitted entirely. 


9. The moment of the in- 
surrection is at hand. 

10. Hungary is the right 
wing, and Italy the left 
wing, of the army I lead. 


THE REFUGEE QUESTION. 
(From the “ Times” of Monday.) 


Ia is said—with what amount of foundation we are at 
present unable,to state—that the Austrian Government 
has resolved to demand the extradition, or, at least, the 
expulsion of Kossuth, Mazzini, and the other refugees 
now fomenting revolution abroad under the shelter of 
British hospitality ; and that, on the anticipated failure 
of this demand, the Governments of Prussia and of 
France are prepared to address a joint note to the sume 
effect. In the event of a coutinued refusal on our part, 
we are threatened, so it is said, with a withdrawal of 
the Ministers representing these three Powers at tiis 
Court, and with such further inconvenience as may 


arise from the destitute condition in which England, it 
is supposed, will thereupon be left. That the Austrian 
Government, with revolt in Lombardy, with assassina- 
i ion at home, and sanguinary manifestoes fulminated 
from this metropolis, should just now be in a state of 
considerable excitement, that Prussia should have 
caught the infection, and that the Emperor of the 
French should be glad to express an unaffected sym- 
pathy for his brother of Austria, are circumstances 
natural enough, and, if anything could induce us to 
diseredit the rumour we have mentioned, it is its 
plausibility. But it is difficult to conceive how such a 
demand should be contemplated without a fall sight of 
the consequences, Every civilized people on the face 
of the earth must be fully aware that this country is the 
asylum of nations, and that it will defend the asylum to 
the last ounce of its treasure, and the last drop of its 
blood. There is no point whatever on which we are 
prouder and more resolute. We remember with satis- 
faction that this is the only spot in Europe where the 
unfortunate politician has leisure to re-consider his 
opinions, and grace to repent of his errors; where the 
exiled Absolutist is safe from the fury of the people, 
and where the Republican may defy the indignation 
and the terror of Kings. We neither know nor care 
who are hidden in this metropolis; we only know that 
they are safe, and that the whole power and honour of 
this empire are pledged for their protection; if, indeed, 
the free and open nature of our domestic institutions 
left it an easy matter to detect and lay our hands on 
the foreign incendiary. 

But, even were it not so absolutely certain as it is 
that we shall listen to no such demands, and that the 
statesman who lent an ear to them would henceforth 


ations that might have some weight with our frightened 
and too sensitive neighbours. Where would they be at 
this moment but for the great British asylum? They 
have all profited by it in their time. It was here that 
Louis Napoleon prepared not only his landing at Bou- 
logne, but his more successful canvass for that Presi- 
dency under which he invaded the liberties of France. 
It was here that the great support of absolutism was 
glad to find a harbour when “the deluge” had covered 
Europe sooner than he expected. The Prince of Prussia 
came here when Berlin was no longer safe; and a 
Prussian Minister followed in his steps. Surely some 
gratitude is due from these men and their friends for 
sheltzr so comfortable at the time, so useful in its re- 
sults. But we may appeal to another sentiment not 
less powerful with statesmen. It has been said that in 
politics gratitude is only for favours to be received. Is 
it altogether impossible that. the present Governments 
of France, Austria, and Prussia may once more be glad 
of a neutral ground; that the Emperor Napoleon may 
return to his house in King-street, Metternich resume 
his quarters in Belgravia and at Brighton, and the King 
of Prussia visit his new house in Carlton-terrace, with, 
perhaps, some additions to the circle of princely and 
royal refugees ? There have been such returns. Charles 
X, returned to Holyrood, and Louis Philippe to the 
banks of the Thames. Indeed, the very anxiety ex- 
pressed by the three remonstrant Courts betrays a mis- 
giving as to the stability of their power. Why are 
they afraid of such frothy declamations as Kossuth’s, 
and such visionary schemes.2s Mazzini’s, were it not for 
the unsoundness and unpopularity of their own position 
at home? But wherever revolution shall happen to 
light, most assuredly this country will be once more 
the refuge of its victims. Providence, in surrounding 
this empire with the ocean, and in contributing to one 
people many races and many institutions, has formed 
us for an asylum, which none but barbarians will at- 
tempt to break, and which they will break to their own 
ruin. Weare a nation of refugees. French, Flemings, 
and Germans have fled hither from the religious perse- 
entions of their own countries. They who inherit such 
blood, and such a cause, will rather part with their lives 
than betray the sanctuary to which they owe their very 
existence. 





But what is to be done? The case of refugees doing 
| all that lies within the power of ready tongues to work 
| on the elements of disafiection in their own couutry 
calls for some remark, and requires some consideration. 
If England is forced to make any comment on the fact, 
that comment is supplied from her own example. In 
the first place, her political institutions are such that 
she can hardly be said to have any fugitives abroad 
plotting her mischief. But, were there hundreds of 
fugitives from British justice now abroad, such as those 
from the Irish rebellion of ’98, we should regard them 
with indifference, and pursue our own course of political 
conciliation and social improvement. We are not at 
the mercy of any traitor or visionary. If Austria, 
Pruvsia, and France, wish to disarm the refugee, let 
them restore confidence at home. It must be a very 


explosive state of things which can be kindled by so 





be doomed to political disgrace, there are other consider- | 








mere a spark as a letter from some unfortunate 
man in his lodgings at Camden-town, or at a restau. 
rant in the small streets about Leicester-square, Pro. 
clamations without meu, without money, without 
and without even any evidence that they have deen 
written, or have not been written, by the persons 
whose names are subscribed, are only waste ad 
need excite no concern, unless, by the fault of the Go. 
vernments against which they are aimed, they should 
tell some bitter truths. A really good government én 
afford not to mind them. Such is the advice we tender 
to those who would demand from us an act con to 
our history and our very natures. We shall allow men 
to say and do what they please, so long as they commit 
no open violation of our laws, and so long as they do 
not propose actual invasion. We cannot permit this 
country to be made the starting point of expeditions for 
revolution or for conquest. Prove the enrolment of 
men, the purchase of arms, or the equipment of vessels 
for such a service, and the law will interfere, Put 
there we stop; nor does the liberty of the subject, 
which is as much part of our constitution as the 
Throne itself, permit us to go further. The powers 
that now threaten us must know this full well. Their 
reported demands, then, can have no other object thay 
to put us in the wrong with their own people, who 
may not understand our institutions. But even in 
that they will uot succeed, for all Europe knows and 
respects the asylum of these isles. 





A BATTLE AT THE CAPE. 
We have to record a real battle and victory fought and 
won by her Majesty’s troops under General Catheart, 
in the Orange Sovereignty, against a certain tribe 
called the Basutos. 

General Cathcart, as our readers are aware, had made 
an expedition into the Orange River Sovereignty, for 
the purpose of checking the depredations of the Basutos 
chief, Moshesh. The demand of the Governor was the 
payment in three days of ten thousand head of cattle 
in full of all demands of the British Government on this 
light-fingered potentate. Moshesh came to the Go- 
vernor’s camp ou the 16th of December, and used every 
argument which Caflre diplomacy could suggest to him 
to avoid the dreaded demand. He did not know wher 
to get the cattle from; the time was short and th 
cattle many; he had not control enough over his 
people to induce them te give up so large a prey. He 
bade the Government not to talk of war, for a dog 
when beaten will show his teeth; and reminded the 
Governor, with some pungency, that the prisons of the 
colony were never empty. Here is a specimen of this 
colloquy :— 

“ Moshesh.—I wish for peace; but have the same difi- 
culty with my people that you have in the colony—your 
prisons are never empty, and I have thieves among my 
people. 

“ Governor.—I would, then, recommend yon to catch 
the thieves, and bring them to me, and I will hang them. 

“Moshesh.—I do not wish you to hang them, but to 
talk to them, and give them advice. If you hang thew, 
they cannot talk. 

“ Governor.—If I hang them, they cannot steal, and 
am not going to talk any more. I have said that if you do 
not give up the cattle in three days, 1 must come and take 
them. 

“ Moshesh.—I beg of you not to talk of war. 

“ Governor.—I have no more to say; I must either leave 
this in peace in three days, or go io Thaba Bossigo. I 
therefore advise you to go and coilect the cattle as quickly 
as possible.” 

On the third day, three thousand five hundred cattle 
were sent in, under the care of Moshesh’s son, Nehe- 
miah, but no further payment was made within the 
three days, and an advance was determined on. _ The 
Basutos awaited our troops on the Berea Mountain, at 
a place called Thaba Bossigo, ‘The enemy, we are tol, 
mustered 6000 horsemen, and fought with great spirit. 
The battle lasted from sunrise till eight o'clock in the 
evening, and* ended in the defeat of the enemy, with 
the Joss of from 500 to 700 men, the Minié rifle, as we 
are told, making terrible havoc among them, On our 
side, we lost, one officer, Captain Faunce, four non-coi- 
missioned officers, and thirty-three privates killed and 
fifteen wounded. We took, besides, a large number of 
cattle, though not so many as the ten thousand we had 
demanded. The next day Moshesh sued for peace, and 
a proof of the vigorous resistance we had met with is 
afforded by the fact that General Cathcart was content 
to abate his demands, and take the number of cattle 
remaining in his hands in full satisfaction of the orga 
ten thousand. The British forces then returned to 
Cafireland. 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND LORD 
ABERDEEN. 
Tue famous Manchester Peace Conference, held in 
January last, appointed a deputation to wait on the 
Premier ; and Mr. Cobden, it will be rem y OB 


pecially pointed to Lord Aberdeen as & man who, in 
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seme degree, shared the opinions of the Peace party, 
fod was not unlikely to carry out their desires. This 
waited on Lord Aberdeen on Saturday, in- 

froduced by Mr. Milner Gibson, and attended by several 
embers of Parliament. An address, adopted at Man- 
ghester, urging the employment of our diplomatists in 
ig foreign governments to agree to reciprocal 

of their armaments, was read, and Mr. 

Cobden, Mr. Hume, and Mr. Samuel Gurney, spoke 
the subject. Mr. Gurney admitted that it is not 

fhe time to argue the question on the grounds of the 
New Testament, content to rest it on diplomatic nego- 

Lord Aberdeen said— 

“ff had néver met any deputation with whose objects 
fe mbte completely agreed, than the present. No one 
eould more earnestly, he might say more passionately, de- 
sire the attainment of these objects as a security for the 

of Europe, than he did, and he believed that by no 
other means could any Government more effectually pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind, and bring real glory to 
this nation. These opinions he had not adopted recently. 
had often formed the subject of discussion ten years 
With his late eminent friend, Sir Robert Peel; but at 
period the state of Europe was perhaps more favour- 
able than it now is for carrying out the plans proposed. 
Admitting, as he had done, the duty of the Government, 
they must consider the subject in a practical point of 
view. Strongly desiring the attainment of this most im- 
portant object, they must look at the measures of a prac- 
tical nature by which it must be carried out. First, there 
wis the influence of their own example, and he might say 
i this point that the military measures into which the 
Government had entered (whether those measures were 
fight or wrong), were entirely on the principle of defence, 
and he thought they were not inconsistent with his views 
formerly expressed in Parliament. What he meant to say 
was, that if a country kept an army of 300,000 or 400,000 
men, there was great danger lest they might be disposed 
to indulge the taste in which such forces originated. But 
the arrangements here were not at all of an aggressive 
character. There had existed in the country, as had been 
temarked, a strong feeling of alarm, and had the Govern- 
ment desired it, they might easily have availed themselves 
of this feeling, and have greatly increased the armaments. 
But whatever difference of opinion might exist as to the 
wisdom of the measures adopted, and they were fairly open 
(0 criticism, their sincere desire had been to do nothing 
more than was necessary, according to the opinion of com- 
mt judges in such matters. He admitted that the 
ing of aggression had been enormously exaggerated, 
thought that a great country like ours ought not to 
left at the mercy of even the most pacific nation, With 
respect to the definite measure proposed by the deputa- 
tion, he doubted whether, in the present state of Europe, 
tuch proposals would be listened to as favourably as they 
might have been ten years ago, but he again assured the 
deputation that, whether their object was attained or not, 
it would not be for the want of an inclination on his part 
to promote it. He would keep the subject constantly in 
view, and no one could more earnestly desire so happy a 
result than himself.” 

This is a perfectly harmless answer. The Peace 
party knew it before they went to Downing-street. 
Nobody believes in war; but all sane people believe 
that England ought to be properly guarded. 


PORCELAIN COLLECTIONS AND 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
Iv order that the instruction which the public were de- 
fiving from the inspection of the Queen’s porcelain at 
Marlborough House might not be interrupted, her Ma- 
Jetty has been graciously pleased to permit a second 
series of specimens to be made from the collections at 
Buckingham Palace, and exhibited at Marlborough 
This series is more numerous and varied, and, 
it some respects, even finer than that recently removed. 
It consists chiefly of old Indian, of the highest order, 
of an extensive series of Sévres, illustrating the 
styles of different epochs of that royal manufactory. 
Among them will be found a curious déjetiner service, 
Produced immediately after Napoleon’s expedition to 
»in which the fitness of porcelain decoration is 
her sacrificed to an affectation of forms and or- 
Raments belonging to the age of the Pharaohs ; also 
some very fine jewelled cups, and a superb bowl 
of hard porcelain, which was executed expressly for 
Louis Seize. Lord Feversham has also sent to Mar!- 
ugh House some of his turquoise Sévres porcelain 
for public exhibition. 

numbers attending the Museum of Ornamental 
Art at Marlborough House, during the month of Feb- 
ruary, were as follows :—4286 persons on the public 
days, and admitted free ; 967 persons on the students’ 
days, and admitted as students on the payment of 6d. 
ach, besi ; 

schools 


ides the registered students of the classes and 





NICARAGUA AND M¢ ISQUITIA. 


pam years ago, under the dominion of Lord Grey 
the British Colonies, Great Britain assumed the 
Protectorate of an obseure set of Indians in Central 


. ita, called the Mosquito Indians, and set up a 
Over them. The chief town of the kingdom was 








called Greytown, or San Juan del Norte. Time went 
on, and the feeble king proving ineffective, British pro- 
tection being in a similar case, and Yankee citizens 
growing proportionately plentiful, power passed out of 
the hands of King Jackey into the hands of five 
American gentlemen elected by the popular suffrages of 
the town. The British protectorate was always a 
source of trouble. The latest advices from Washington, 
coming to us in the shape of aletter from Mr. Secretary 
Everett to President Fillmore, inform us that Great 
Britain is desirons of ridding herself of the Mosquitia 
protectorate, and of establishing Greytown as a free 
city; England and the United States to come to an 
understanding that the free city shall be maintained 
and the Mosquito Indians secured against the incur- 
sions of neighbouring states. 

By the same document we are informed, that the 
original company for constructing a canal through the 
Isthmus, having reported that it cannot fulfil the con- 
tract, Great Britain will withdraw its protection and 
transfer it to any other company which can carry a 
canal through the Isthmus sufficient to bear the 
vessels of the commercial world. 

It must be understood that these are the views that 
the British Government has lately communicated to 
the United States. Of course as the Fillmore adminis- 
tration expired yesterday, the negotiutions will have 
to be renewed with that of President Pierce, whose 
inauguration was to take place that day, 





THE CONTROVERSIAL ASPECTS OF THE 

LATE DISCUSSION ON SECULARISM. 
We did not present any report of the late six weeks’ 
debate between the Rev. B. Grant, B.A., and Mr. G. 
J. Holyoake, because we understood it to be the desire 
of the Committees of arrangement that no reports 
should appear except the final authorized one. And 
when we observed that our religious contemporaries 
presented reports, it was too late for us to bring up the 
arrear which had then accumulated. It may, however, 
be some equivalent to present one passage from the 
debate, much more fully than it has been elsewhere 
rendered. This debate professed to bring out the 
“ moral bearings” of Christianity and secularism, and 
certainly it is of little use listening to anything which 
has not a broad moral relation to the people. On the 
part of the advocates of Christianity we look first for 
good feeling and “ the charity (justice we would write 
it) which thinketh no evil” of those whom conviction 
may for a time keep out of its pale. It is only in this 
spirit we can hope to see Christianity vitally and sin- 
cerely accepted by the working class, in whom gene- 
rous feeling is no less an element than strong feeling. 
The passage from the debate which we select, is the 
peroration of the advocate of Secularism, on the Sixth 
Night, because it presents the moral history of the dis- 
cussion—affords an epitome of the temper on both 
sides—presents little doctrinal opinion, but more use- 
fully adverts to the spirit in which the evangelical ad- 
voecacy was conducted, and which “ spirit” was not 
thought by the audience to be unfairly judged, and was 
indeed rather a matter of pride than of regret on the 
part of the body manifesting it. 


Mr. Holyoake concluded as follows:—*“ A debate on 
the moral bearings of Christianity may not inaptly close 
by brief notice of what its bearings have been in this 
controversy. Touching the quotations from our literature 
made by Mr. Grant during this discussion, it is per- 
haps worth while remarking, that he has had to search 


from 2000 to 3000 separate pieces of writing, extend- | 


ing over a period of seven years, and written by many 
different persons, in order to produce the cases presented, 
and he leaves behind, and preserves silence upon, the 
overwhelming mass of instances of an opposite charac- 
ter. Anda correct knowledge of what our profession 
and practice have been would much change the aspect 
of the acensations against us. The law of language 
which we endeavour to follow, is that all personalities 
or epithets employed shall be—1st, ¢rwe ; 2nd, useful. 
But as we are not infallible, our knowledge may some- 
times be defective, and our judgment at fault; and 
when any mistake of this nature has been pointed out, 
we have not failed to acknowledge it and to correct it. 
And before any one forms an opinion upon the cases 
which have been mentioned, he ought first to ascertain 
whether what we have said be true, and if not whether 
we wilfully made the mistake. Mr. Grant read a de- 
claration of mine that we had “swept our controver- 
sies free of imputation,” but he did not tell you that 
our meaning ever is free from the imputation of evil 
motives to others. If you knew, as it has been my lot 
to know, both in religion and politics, how the want of 
a rule like this poisons all discussion, you would say it 
is a wholesome rule. But the best of us are not 
perfect, and I may sometimes violate it, but never in- 


tentionally. This rule, however, does not disqualify 





me from characterizing injustice of accusation, or. of 
explicitly condi mning erroneons principle. : 

may be no less a vigorous defence because not made, a 
personal offence. But when you declare that every 
error is wilful, and every incomplete statement an in- 
tentional falselood, you pass from criticism to bitter- 
ness—you turn words into daggers—you_cease to in- 
struct and begin to destroy, 

Now, throughout this discussion the worst construc- 
tion has been put upon everything I haye written or 
said. According to my opponent, I have not.a motive 
that is pure, nor a sentiment which is just; my de- 
fences have been described as “lying,” my silence as 
“ cowardice,” my speech as “ insolence,” my explana- 
tions as “evasions.” The opinions of my friends have 
been termed “ insults.” My wish to be fair has been 
called “ canting”—my anxiety not to wound the serious 
convictions of the Christian part of this audience has 
been described as “ hypocrisy.” Solethnity in me has 
been denominated “irrelevance.” The remembrance of 
the agony through which I passed in my youth, when 
an unquestioning believer of the entire words of Christ, 
was described as the reminiseence of a “ heated imagi- 
nation.” This is not half, but it is enough to specify. 
You may call this the advocacy of Christianity—I call 
it the art of making Christianity disagreeable; and 
while you stand with one hand on the Bible and thie 
other thus at our throats, and cry, “ Believe, or we de- 
nounce you as infamous in life, and as deserving per- 
dition in death,” you deepen the conviction on my 
mind that the glad tidings of the Gospel merely mean, 
good-will to those who believe as you believe, aad dlt- 
will to all who do not. 

It was my duty the other night to say that the New 
Testament justified persecution. Now, what is ‘tlie 
difference between the spirit in which we have been 
addressed in this discussion and that of a persecator ? 
The Rev. Dr. Vaughan says, in his Congregationaliom, 
in the chapter on “ Modern Persecution,” that “the man 
who attaches a private penalty to the exercise of public 
and legal rights, virtually destroys them ;” and we 
know that he who destroys the rights of another is a 
persecutor. Now, Mr. Grant has proclaimed that tie 
does not question my right to my opinions; then why 
does he attach to me the opprebrious epithets he has 
applied to me, and which, if believed, will constitute a 
serious private penalty in my exercise of that right? 
He cannot think my opinions more injurious, and in 
some respects more immoral, than I think his; but I 
distinguish between his errors and his intentions. I 
have nowhere called in question his sincerity, or the 
purity of his motives. But if you believe what, he has 
said of us, we are “ dishonest,” we are “ hypocrites,” 
we are “false,” we “wear a mask,” and he added, 
“ there is nothing viler than the purpose for which we 
wear it.” If this be true, for what purpose. did Mr. 
Grant ask me to meet him in private? If this be 


| true, Mr. Gilfillan was only consistent in advising those 


| 


to take of their property in whose company I was. If 
this be true, and you do not persecute us by law, it is 
only your omission or your inconsistency., The spirit 
is here, the language is here, and it seems to me you 
only lack the power or the courage to do therest. . If 


| you have a gaol for the man who merely steal# your 





purse, you much more need one for the man whom you 
say “ dishonestly and hypoeritically goes about. with a 
mask” on for “the vilest of purposes.” If this lan- 
guage be believed, it would be impossible that we could 
live in society. If this language be true, social perge- 
cution must be the consequence. Why, during my six 
months’ imprisoument in Gloucester gaol, for answering 
the question of a local preacher in Cheltenham, neither 
by the crown lawyers, nor Mr. Justice Erskine, nor by 
my chaplain, the Rev. Robert Cooper, was langutge 
half as bad as that I have cited addressed to me. And 
I now see that less injustice is done me by a legal per- 
secution by the Church of England than in a discussion 
with an Independent Dissenting Minister! Mr. Grant 
will see in this only another “ grand compliment to his 
argument ;” but the public will see something very 
different. 

In discussions ‘with other Ministers, when I have 
pointed out the spirit of acerbity to opponents, which 
Christianity seemed to me to justify, they have deniéd 
my conclusions: and I have sajd, wait till we meet 
some accredited Evangelical minister and you shall see. 
And when Mr. Grant’s attention was last night drawn 
to his own conduet, you heard the reply, which ought 
not soon to be forgotten, and shall not be soon ‘for- 
gotten: ‘I shall justify the conduct of Christ, whose 
example justifies my own course.’ And Mr. 
is right. The Scriptures fully bear him out. 

Christ nor the Apostles ever admitted that the seeptic 
could be honest, or the unbeliever sincere. And when 
you begin by assuming broad dissent to be miastifest 
guilt, it can matter little what you say to such a man, 
or how you treat him, It becomes mere hypocrisy or 
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complicity to reciprocate courtesies with one whom 
you believe to be a wilful criminal. Hence, every man 
with an honest doubt, feels that the Bible is an in- 
dictment against him, and the Minister (who commonly 
believes no trial necessary) is the executioner. That 
whatever treatment we have experienced’ in this dis- 
cussion is Scriptural we have the further testimony of 
the British Banner, which last week declared, on the 
part of the intelligent and numerous body of Evan- 
gelical Christians who put Mr. Grant forward, that “he 
completely meets their views as to the manner in which 
this thing ought to be gone about.” True it is that 
there are parts of Scripture which counsel more fair- 
ness, and a different temper; but of what avail are 
they in a book said to be inspired throughout ? One 
part is as binding as another ; nor do I see how any 
honest man can ignore any. And thus it is that the 
Bible is a double book. The Emperor of Russia may 
quote it in his Wilna catechism, where the clergy teach 
his serfs to make no effort for temporal freedom, but 
“to suffer and be silent,” for “such was the example 
of Christ and his Apostles.” And the Emperor has the 
same right so to quote Scripture as the noble Poles to 
quote it in defence of their valorous struggles against 
his tyranny. In fine, the idolatry of the Bible is the 
ruin of the people. It may be made to play fast and 
loose with humanity. In its pages the Catholic is as 
strong as the Protestant—the tyrant as strong as the 
patriot. The poor negro cries for deliverance in its 
language, and his master lashes him in its name. 
Hence, whether for personal, political, or intellectual 
freedom, we turn to Secularism, not less for juster, 
larger, and independent convictions, than for self- 
defence. We will not even ask the equality the Chris- 
tian has so long refused—we will learn how to com- 
mand it. We will live by no sufferance. This world 
is as much ours as yours, The same Nature teaches 
us—the same sun shines upon us—the same universal 
laws speak to us;—God has not made you his con- 
fidants. The secret of the future does not dwell with 
you. Untried existence has the same sublime interest 
for all men, whose honest thought has made them 
free, and whose honest service has made them good, 
Therefore, doubt it not, we shall be saved by our own 
truth, And on our way we will work with you where 
we can, if you will let us—if not, we will work by our- 
selves: but we hope ever with good will, without 
which no system is worth anything—ever with mode- 
ration, without which progress and alliances are im- 
possible—and ever with that energy which gives dignity 
to conviction. 


MODEL DWELLINGS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 

We recently had the pleasure of visiting the scarcely 
completed Model Dwellings for the Industrial Classes, 
erected in Thirty-seventh. street, near the Eighth avenue, 
by our and wealthy fellow citizen, R. K. Haight. 
From the street they have the appearance of substantial 
private houses of four stories. e block consists of two 
distinct buildings, each of twenty-five feet front by some- 
thing less than one hundred feet in depth, of red brick 
with brown stone sills and caps, with a sufficient partition 
wall between to preserve one in case the other is burned 
up, and constructed in every ee in the most thorough 
anddurable manner. Each building contains twenty suites 
of apartments. Each suite of apartments consists of a 
parlour with an aleove for a bed, a bedroom, a kitchen, a 
try, and a bin for coal. The rooms are airy, well 
Fighted and furnished with ventilators ; the parlours are of 
good size, with ceilings of sufficient height, with mantel- 
ieces of marbleized iron; each parlour has a single gas- 
besa placed at the right height to light most advan- 
tageously a sewing or tea-table ; each is also provided with 
two neat sets of shelves for books or other uses. The 
rooms in each suite of apartments open into a hall of their 
own, the outer door of which leads into the common 
passage way of the establishment. Thus each apartment 
is as separate and independent of the others as private 
houses in a block. broad and admirably lighted flight 
of stairs leads from the bottom to the top of the building. 

Each floor has Croton water, a sink for slops, a large pi 
to convey dust, ashes, and to a receptacle in the 
basement, and water closets. roof has an arrange- 
ment, borrowed, as we believe, from Oriental houses, and 
designed in summer to carry the air of the southern and 
south-western breeze down broad staircase through all 
the stories of the building, keeping it well ventilated and 
cool. On another part of the roof are ample conveniences 
for hanging clothes to dry. At night the stair-way and 

-ways are to be lighted with gas. 
On entering the building you come first to the apartment 
the concierge, or keeper, and through a sliding window 
she will answer your inquiries without moving from her 
sewing-table. She has charge of the passage-ways, stair’ 
ways, and other public parts of the establishment, sees 
that everything about them is constantly in a state of 
neatness and oar, receives pac! , notes, &c., that may 
be left for any of the occupants, shows vacant apartments 
to persons who desire to see them, and in return for these 
services has her fuel and her a ents rent free, and 
also receives a sufficient from the proprietor. She 
also makes something from the profits of bathing rooms 
in the basement, for the use of which the tenants will pay 
her a compensation to be fixed by the landlord. 








ashes, , &e. daily collected in the tacle in the 
basement will be removed at a very early hour in the 
morning by a man who comes with a cart for that purpose. 
The tenants will use the gas in their parlours or not, as they 
may deem most a and will pay or not pay ac- 
cordingly. The lighting of the halls, passage-ways, &c., 
will be al by the proprietor, and will be taken into ac- 
count in the charge for rent. What that charge will be 
has not yet been determined, though we believe that Mr. 
Haight intends that it shall not exceed 10 per cent upon 
the cost of the property. What that cost is we are unable 
to say, though we suppose it would not surpass 16,000 
dollars for each building. 

In order still further to provide for the comfort of the 
tenants the proprietor will every summer cause a sufficient 
stock of coal to be laid in for the whole establishment. 
Each tenant will pay for his supply when he comes to re- 

uire it, receiving it at wholesale cost and charges. For 
this purpose, in addition to the bins connected with each 
suite of apartments, there is a large bin in the cellar 
which holds enough to meet all possible wants of the 
establishment. 

These buildings have been erected under Mr. Haight’s 
personal superintendence. They were not only designed, 
and their internal distribution planned by him, but he has 
himself directed and supervised every detail of their con- 
struction. His motive inthe enterprise, as we understand 
from himself, has been to provide comfortable, convenient, 
and respectable abodes for the better class of working 
people. This class are rapidly leaving the city to find 
homes, often with considerable loss and inconvenience to 
themselves, in the surrounding cities and villages. They 
are compelled to do this by their inability to pay high 
rents, and by their justifiable unwillingness to livesin what 
are called “tenement houses,” and to expose their chil- 
dren to the contamination and filth which prevail in them. 
Into these new establishments of Mr. Haight’s none but 
respectable, orderly, and cleanly families will be admitted, 
though the rent, even while paying a remuncrative interest 
tothe proprietor, will not much exceed the cost to their 
occupants of the kennels now so numerous and so crowded 
in the city. With respect to these homes of misery and 
disease“we are happy to believe that the reform inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Haight must, if it does not entirely abolish 
them, at least abolish the exorbitant rents now derived by 
their owners. 

We take the liberty to add an extract from a private 
note in relation to this enterprise, received from Mr. 
Haight :— 

“Our city has lost hundreds, (perhaps a larger figure 
would be near the truth) of the best of our industrial 
citizens ; and each year adds strength to the tide which is 
setting away from us. 

“Tt is notorious that hitherto the dwellings they have 
been obliged to occupy (for want of something better,) and 
the careless and unsystematic arrangements, or rather non- 
arrangements, of the massive piles of rough, inconvenient 
buildings yclept ‘Tenant-houses,’ wherein are congregated 
many families, without any design beyond giving them a 
mere shelter, yet keeping in view the cardinal point of 
mercenary calculation, not to say rapacity, of getting from 
the helpless the greatest amount of income for the smallest 
minimum of expenditure of capital, the proprietor rarely 
ever troubling himself about his tenements or the denizens 
thereof, except when, quarterly, is shown him the ‘return’ 
of the middlemen who harvest for him his productive fields ! 
Though the ‘law’ prevents his ‘farming them out,’ he has 
but to preserve his incognito under cover of the ‘agent,’ 
who, for half a tythe of the dwelling garner, shields the 
recipient from inconvenient importunity, interposing his 

rson between the invisible ‘lord of the manor’ and the 
abourer on whom he levies. Let us now leave the ‘ pro- 
prietor’ and his professional ‘agent,’ and haste to the rescue 
of the almost defenceless ‘tenant.’ I say defenceless, be- 
cause there is neither security, health, comfort, convenience, 
nor respectability for him in most cases, except in flight.” 

We sincerely congratulate Mr. Haight on his being the 
first to take the lead in this important reform, in which 
we can wish him no better fortune than presently to find 
himself surrounded by numerous co-labourers and com- 

titors. Adjoining the block of which we have spoken, 

e has already laid the foundations for two other buildings, 
exactly the same as the present, which will be at once 
erected. We doubt not his plan, or some modification of 
it, will be extensively adopted by other capitalists, who will 
find in this form quite as secure and profitable an invest- 
ment as in other real estate. We also expect to see very 
much larger establishments erected for the same purpose, 
which, by their great extent, will be able to furnish at a 
cost not much larger, even more comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries than are supplied in the Model Houses of 
Thirty-seventh-street. Indeed, we understand from Mr. 
Haight that he already has in his mind a plan of this sort, 
and awaits only for the present enterprise to prove suc- 
cessful to carry it out. 

We must add that these buildings are not open to 
general inspection or to the examination of the merely 
curious. When they are ready to be rented public notice 
will be given to such as desire to become tenants; and 
gentlemen of this city, or elsewhere, who may contemplate 
erecting establishments of the kind will, we make free to 
say, find Mr. Haight ever ready to exhibit the drawings 
and explain the plans and peculiarities of their construction. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ty order to relieve the Queen of the fatigue attending 
that ceremony, Prince Albert, at her Majesty’s desire, 
held the first levee of the season on Wednesday, at St. 
James’s Palace. But Queen Victoria has not kept 
entirely within doors. She has visited the Princess’s 
Theatre this week, and the picture gallery at Bridge- 
water-house. 











It seems that the Trieste despatch respecting the 
affairs of Burmah was not correct. Pegu has not been 





seriously molested. General Steel was to start on his 
expedition on the 14th of January. The soldiers at 
Pegu and Prome were suffering dreadfully from sick. 
ness. But the striking fact in the overland 

is the strongly reported story that Ava had 

that the king had fled, that his brother had taken the 
post, and that hostilities had been ordered to cease, 


It appears that the Government plan for cheap colonial 
postage is, a sixpenny rate to all the colonies, 

The Reverend John Jackson, well known at the West 
End as the Rector of St. James’s, and popular in that 
region, has been appointed Bishop of Lincoln, in the room 
of Dr. Kaye. 

The court of common council of the city of London have 
unanimously resolved to present Dr. Layard, M.P., with 
the freedom of the city in a box worth a hundred gui 

Dr. Rae, one of the boldest of Arctic explorers, arrived 
in town on Monday, to make preparations for his overland 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 

ye hear that Mademoiselle Clauss, the Pianist, who 
made such a sensation in town last year, is expected from 
Paris in a few days. 

Dr. Overweg, one of the enterprising travellers employed 
in determining the boundaries of Lake Tchad, in central 
Africa, died at Kuka on the 27th of September. He wag 
only 30 years old. His grave is beside the t cen 
lake whith he was the first to navigate. on a 

General Sir John Whish, a distinguished Indian officer 
died on the 26th of February. He was present at the 
siege of Hatrass and Bhurtpore; commanded at the 
famous siege of Mooltan, and performed other gallant 
exploits. 

he annual banquet of the Linendrapers’ Institution 
was celebrated on Saturday at the London Tavern, under 
the presidence of Lord John Russell. It appears from 
the report that the funds have increased, since 1851, from 
20,0001. to 37,0001. Not less than 40751. were announced 
as donations during the evening. 








Lord Carlisle has been elected Lord Rector of the Aber. 
deen University by 145 to 45, over Lord Mansfield, whose 
name, at the last moment, was put up in the place of that 
of Mr. Disraeli. 

The Times is “enabled to state” that Mr. Disraeli has 
declined the offer to be elected Lord Rector of the Univer. 
sity of Aberdeen from the beginning. That is possible, 
The Times is also enabled to state that Mr. Disraeli de. 
clined a similar offer from the University of Edinb 
That is not possible; for in the University of Edinb 
the students have not, as in the other Scotch Universities, 
the privilege of electing a rector. 








The Lord Mayor presided over a crowded meeting at 
Exeter Hall on Tuesday, in favour of the early closing 
movement, which appears to be progressing a 
Among the speakers were the Bishop of Chichester, 
Reverend John Jackson, Lord John Manners, and Mr, 
Hitcheock of St. Paul’s Churchyard. The London and 
North Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, East Lanca- 
shire, and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Companies have ceased to collect goods in Manchester 
since March 1, after eight o'clock. In fact the movement 
is everywhere rapidly making way. 

The Conservative members of Ireland, including men 
like Lord Naas, Mr. Napier, Mr. Hans Hamilton, Lord 
Donoughmore, Lord Desart, Lord Claude Hamilton, and 
Mr.* Whiteside, have established a “central committee” 
with a view of controlling the elections, and obtaining for 
the Conservatives a fair share in the representation. ‘Thal 
object, without avowing it by name, is to antagonise the 
intluence of the extreme Irish party, whose strength is in 
the Tenant League and Religious Equality cawp. 





On Thursday the bill “for the relief of her Majesty's 
subjects professing the Jewish religion” was published, 
consisting of six clauses. The words, “on the true faith 
of a Christian,” in the oath of abjuration, are to be 
omitted. The Jews are not to hold certain offices in the 
state, nor to advise in the appointment of offices in the 
eburch. 

At the county adjourned sessions, Worcester, on 
Tuesday, Mr. J. Pumphrey, druggist, of Bengeworth, a 
member of the Society of Friends was included in the 
grand jury panel. Many magistrates were present, when 
the chairman, Mr. T. G. Curtler, requested Mr. Pum- 
phrey to take off his hat when the oath was being ad- 
ministered tohim. The Quaker urged those conscientious 
scruples elsewhere admitted, but the chairman, not con 
tent with this reply, said he should direct an officer to 
remove the juryman’s hat, urging that it was “ irreverent 
to his Creator” for Mr. Pumphrey to make the usual 
affirmation with his head covered. Some consultation 
thereupon took place in court, and the chairman was 
relieved from the difficulty in which he had involved him- 
self by the services of Mr. Pumphrey being dispensed with. 


Holloway, a surveyor of the New Forest, has obtained 
807. damages from the Reverend John Craig, incumbent 
of Burley. Reports were rife that Craig was not wholly 
irreproachable in his moral character. Of two of his ser- 
vants one, it was alleged, had had a child born in 
parson’s house, and another had been sent to Salisbury to 
be confined. In 1845 Craig had been suspended for two 
years by the Court of Arches. He was not at all liked in 
the district, as appears from the fact that the mob on one 
occasion burnt him in effigy. Hearing that Holloway had 
made some communication affecting him to Mr. 

a gentleman residing near, Craig wrote a letter to Mr. 
Esdaile, accusing Holloway of perjury. That was the libel. 

Saunders, the begging rutlian, who murdered Ve 
Toller in the highway near Ilford, has been convicted ° 
the Central Criminal Court, and sentenced to death. 
plea of insanity was put in, but not for a moment enter- 
tained. It was clearly shown that Saunders had a gru 
against Toller, and that he had been haunting the 
bourhood several days. 
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Puistol has just been the scene of a very horrible crime 
don of a child by its father and step-mother, 
and Eliza Cornish. It was a perfect skeleton; 
githough ter years old the corpse only weighed twenty- 

pounds. All the muscular form had vanished; and 
fen clung closely to the bones. The step-mother beat 
starved the child, Its sister was nearly as badly 


ag well 88 ; F i ° , ; 
he pair, especially the woman, were extremely 


Woman’s own children were plump. Evidence 
satisfactoril brought the crime home to the parents, and 
ary found 8 verdict of “ wilful murder.’ A mob hooted 
and groaned the eriminals. ; 
case of murder by a lunatic at large was tried 
at the same assizes. The victim was the madman’s own 

. A watch had been set on him, but withdrawn 
after two days because he appeared better. 

William Hobson Palmer, botanist, and disciple of Dr. 
Goffin, charged with killing Charlotte Cardw ell, by giving 
her an excessive quantity of lobelia as medicine, has been 

itted, by direction of Mr. Justice Maule, at the Central 
Court. Mr. Palmer was a “herb doctor.” Card- 
qalldied under treatment by him for asthma. It was proved 


that lobelia is a dangerous poison, but frequently used | 


forasthma; and Mr. Justice Maule held that there was 
not sufficient evidence to show that the lobelia had been 
sdministered in an excessive quantity by Palmer. 

The woman Oldham has been acquitted of the charge 
of killing the youth Gaywood, on the ground that there 
was n0 evidence to connect the death of the boy with the 


burns inflicted by Oldham. 
n, the aeronaut, has obtained 80/. damages from | 
the Oxford gas company, for an insufficient supply of gas 


jg June last, preventing him from making an ascent with 


“ in” Johnson did not answer to his bail, on Mon- 
dajat the Central Criminal Court, so his recognisances 
estreated, and a warrant issued for his arrest. 
“Bion brought by the parents of a boy, at the Lin- 
in assizes, to recover damages for injury he sustained 
the bite of a dog was tried. The declaration alleged 
the owner of the dog well knew that he would bite 
mankind. The boy was passing a farm; the dog rushed 
out and bit him. Damages 20/. 





The Australian mail steamer left Plymouth on Thursday 
motning at nine o'clock, and returned again about noon in 
é of the discovery of some defect. She was to 
leave the next day. 
consequences of the untoward trip of the Australian 
have not been confined to a mere return to port. On 
Monday evening a singular seene took place at the General 
Poteoflite in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Early on Monday 


my mail bags, thirty-three in number, recently 
sent to Plymouth to be carried by the Australian to Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and the vicinity of the gold regions, were 
+ back to the Post-office, in consequence of the 

vewsel being disabled; twenty-eight of these bags were 
eonpletely saturated, so that it was considered necessary 
to open them and examine the mass of correspondence 
they contained. The large leather receptacles for the bags 
ing been unfastened, they were taken out and opened, 
when it. was discovered that the letters and newspapers, 
several thousand in number, were soaked through, it being 
scarcely possible to handle them without their falling to 
pieees or the outsides peeling off. Shortly after the receipt 
of the mail at the Post-office, orders were given by the 
superintending president that its contents should be, with- 
out delay, removed to the long range of carpenters’ work- 
shops situate in the basement in front of the building, 
a large number of charcoal fires were kindled. The 








letters, papers, &c., were then placed along the room on | 


several men being employed to keep them turned. 


Hight sorters were ordered to remain during the night to | of Janes Deane, Req., of Cumberiand-bouse, Tunbridge-wells. 


arog all the legibly addressed letters and papers, it 


the intention of the authorities to send off the whole | 


of those that can be made out by the overland mail on the 
4th inst. 

Two dreadful railway accidents occurred yesterday. In 
the morning, a ballast train standing in the South Eastern 
Line, near Merstham, was run into by a goods train. Nine 

Were injured. At night, an express, on the 
and 


A most fearful accident happened on Thursday evening 
on the branch of the York and Berwick Railway leading 
poe to Neweastle. The four o’clock train from 

to Newcastle left at the usual time, and had 

crossed the Wellington viaduct, which passes over a valley 
neat Wallsend at a considerable height. When the train 
Rotsome yards to the west of the viaduct, the passen- 
gers found themselves all thrown together, and on recover- 
ing themselves and looking out found that the engine, 
» and guard’s van had broken the coupling chain 
Connecting them to tho train, and had gone over an em- 
bankment a distance of some 16 feet. Of course every one 
that was able got out and ran to the assistance of the poor 
P that had been thrown over with the engine and 
an, and found that the engine had fallen upon William 
lenson, the engineman, and killed him on the spot, 
crushing him in a most frightful manner. The stoker and 
Were fouhd to have been injured, but, it is antici- 
* Not seriously. If the accident had happened on 
4 the consequences would have been too frightful 
tontemplate. Some alterations have recently been 


€ 


in the rails on the viaduct, and a fortnight azo two 

Waggons broke their coupling chains and fell over the 
Were smashed to pieces. 

ter Church was burnt down on Monday. 


fe 


The 


All + Sg had been left standing, fell in the evening. 
now remains is a part of the nave and chancel 
bs ee the south porch, 


gale of Saturday was fatal on both coasts to the 
At Liverpool much damage was done in the 
wmey. The lerry-boats were forced to leave off plying 
Cheshire ‘coast. The Africa weighed, stood off 


rfl 


waiting for the mails; but the mails could not be sent; 
so her sailing was postponed until Sunday. The storm 
drove several vessels on to the Welch coast. On the 
Northumberland coasts the wind blew, and the sea raged 
fearfally. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
Te return for week ending last Saturday exhibits an in- 
crease, though not considerable, on the high mortality of 
the preceding week. The deaths registered last week 
amounted to 1344, of which 541 occurred from birth to 
15 years of age, 427 at 15 and under 60 years, and 359 at 
60 years and upwards. The proportions at these three 
periods of life vary in very trifling degrees from those of 
the preceding week ; but it may be mentioned that among 
persons dying under 60 years there is a slight increase, 
while the number of those who died at that age and up- 
wards is diminished. 

In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 1843—52, 
the average number of deaths was 1043, which, if a cor- 





| rection is applied for increase of population, gives a mor- 


tality for last week amounting to 1158. The actual num- 
ber of deaths in last week, therefore, exceeds the estimated 
sum by 186. 

While epidemic diseases become less fatal, those which 
affect the respiratory organs manifest a great tendency to 
increase. In the last five weeks the cases falling under 
the latter head have been 199, 250, 312, 331, and 371. 
The increase is discovered under bronchitis, which carrié¢s 
off the old; the cases assigned to this complaint were, in 
the same weeks, 91, 110, 168, 184, and 212. These 212 
deaths are thus distributed: 44 amongst the young, 65 
amongst the middle-aged, 103 amongst persons who have 
turned their sixtieth year. Pneumonia (inflammation of 
the lungs), which produces more uniform results, was fatal 
in 71, 95, 87, 90, and 93 cases. Phthisis destroyed in the 
last five weeks 138, 151, 142, 167, and 147; influenza, 
1, 3, 7, 4, 6 lives. 

Last week the births of 846 boys and 816 girls, in all 
1662 children, were registered in London. e average 
number in eight corresponding weeks of the years 1845— 
52, was 1513. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29°579 in. The mean 
teniperature of the week was 33°8 degs., which is 5-7 degs. 
below the average of the same week in thirty-eight years. 
The mean daily temperature on Sunday, when it was 
lowest, was 30-2 degs., or 91 degs. below the average of 
the same day; it rose by nearly err te ews till 
Saturday, when it was 37-2 degs., or 2°6 degs. below the 
average. Tine wind blew generally from the north, some- 
times from the south-west. The mean dew point tem- 
perature was 27 degs. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 21st of February, at Corwar, the wife of Rigby Wason, 
Esq.: a danghter. 

On the 23rd, at the Manor-house, Holt, Wilts, the wife of 
John Neeld, Esq. M.P.: a son. 

On the 27th, at Weymouth. the wife of Sir William Thomas, 
Bart.: ason. 

On the 27st, at Hazelby, Lady Louisa Howard : a son. 

On the Ist of March, at 19, Beaufort-street, Chelsea, the wife 
of Joseph Bonomi, Esq. : a daughter. 

On the 3rd, at 34, Cavendish-square, the Viscountess Stop- 
ford: a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 23rd, at the British Embassy, Berlin, Robert Pashley, 
Esq., one of ber Majesty’s Counsel, to Anna Josephine Marie, 
only danghter of the Baron Von Lauer-Muenchhofen. 

On the 24th, at Tunbridge Wells, Le Comte Alexandre de 
Bylandt, son of General Comte de Bylandt, of Mastlandt, Breda, 

n the kingdom of Holland, to Harriette Mary, only daughter 


On the Ist of March, at Bardley, in the county of York, 
Robert Bligh Sinclair, Esq., Captain unattached, to Elmira 
Susan, eldest daughter of George Pelsant Dawson, Esq., of 


| Osgodby-hall, in the same county. 


. olton Line, ran up an embankment. | 
Engine driver and a boy killed; eight wounded—one, a | 
Greek, fatally. 


| nephew of Lord Decies. 


| 


On the 3rd, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, John Chichester 
Knox, Esq., late Captain Queen's Bays, son of the late Right 
Hon. George Knox, and cousin of the Karl of Ranfurly, to the 
Lady Louisa Georgiana Dawson Damer, youngest sister of the 
Ear! of Portarlington. 

At Cavan Church, Mariana, relict of the Rev. J. Delap, to the 
Rey. George De-la-Poer Beresford, rector of Fenagh, an 


DEATHS. 

On the 28th of December, 1852, near Cuttack, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles St. John Grant, commanding the forty-second 
Regiment Madras N. I., son of the late Charles Thomas Grant, 
of Grant, Esq. 

On the 8th of February, at Whitefield-house, of apoplexy, 
Joseph Gillbanks, Esq., aged seventy-three, one of her Ma- 
jesty's Deputy-Lieutenants for the county of Cumberland, and 
for nearly forty years an active magistrate for the same. 

On the 17th, at La Rocheville, St. Germain-en-Laye, Marga- 
ret, Lady Trotter, relict of the late Sir Coutts Trotter, Baronet, 
aged seventy-two. 

On the 23rd, at Nice, Georgiana, Duchess Dowager of Bed- 
ford, after five days’ iliness, of influenza and bronchitis. 

On the 23rd, at Catsfield-place, Sussex, Lieutenant-General 
Sir A. Pilkington, K.C.B., Colonel of her Majesty’s twentieth 
Regiment of Foot, aged seventy-seven. 

On the 25th, Henry Vernon Harcourt,late Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Grenadier Guards, in his sixty-seeond year. 

On the 25th, at Thirsk, Alfred Napoleon Parodi, aged twenty 
years and Six months. 

“ On the 25th, in the sixteenth year of her age. the Hon. Rosa- 
linda Ellen Maria Butler, third daughter of Lord Dunboyne. 

On the 25th, in Brook-street, Lieutenant-General Sir William 
8. Whish, K.C.B., of the Bengal Artillery. 

On the 26th, at Clifton, of apoplexy, aged fifty-one, Joseph 
Henry Jerrard, Bsq., D.C.L., member of the Senate of the 
London University, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Caius 
College, Cambridge. at 

On the 26th, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged sixteen, Spiri- 
dicni Kosmo Otho, only son of Count George Metaxd Anzolato, 
of the Island of Cephalonia, and of the Countess Metaxi, of 
Gloucester-place, Portman-square. 

On the 27th, at Beaumont-lodge, Old Windsor, Henry Every, 
Esq., eldest son of Sir Henry Every, Bart., of Eggington-hi 
county of Derby. 

On the 28th, at Tatton-park, Cheshire, Elizabeth, wife of Wil- 


braham Egerton, Esq. 
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Public Afairs. 


There 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there, “4 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the str, 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law 
otits creation in eternal progress +-Dr. ARNOLD, 














ENGLAND, THE SANCTUARY. 


France has advanced with demands of her own, 
backed, it is well understood; by Austria and 
Prussia, that the English Goveriment should 
expel or coerce Mazzini, Kossuth, and other 
foreign refugees who may reside in England, atid 
who may be regarded as the leaders of popular 
movements on the continefit. The Times put 
forward this announcement on Monday, with a 
qualification, saying that it did so “with what 
amount of foundation” it was then unable to state. 
But the statement was substantially renewed in 
the Times of Tuesday, when it averred that it 
believed the report to be true. A similar — 
somewhat differently expressed, appeared almost 
simultaneously in the Jowrnal des Débate and 
the Augsburg Gazette. It was made the sub- 
ject of a question in the House of Commofis on 
Tuesday night ; when Lord Dudley Stuart asked 
Lord Palmerston “ whether there was dfiy fouti- 
dation for the rumour, that a demand had been: 
addressed by the continental powers for the te- 
moval of the political refugees who now find 
shelter in this country?” Lord Palmerston’s 
reply was regarded by many persons, on the 
following day, as having disposed of the subject 
by a complete contradiction; but on a careful 
reading of the speech, it will be observeil that 
his reply is limited to the description given by 
Lord Dudley Stuart. “I have to state,” said 
Lord Palmerston, “ that no suck application has 
been made.” This answer only implies that the 
communication had not been accurately de- 
scribed by Lord Dudley; it does not in any 
degree contradict the statement of the Times, 
that some application has been made, and that 
it has been followed up with a threat of with- 
drawing the representatives of the powers joining 
in the remonstrance. 

Although Kossuth and Mazzini are mentioned 
by name, it is well understood that the demand does 
not apply to them alone, but that the interests of 
all refugees are involved ; any leading man, in fact, 
being as much a subject of it as either of those 
gentlemen. We believe that the interests of 
England are not less involved, and we also 
believe that that fact id as well understood in 
the Times office, and even itt Downing-street, as 
it is in our own office, or in any assemblage of 
English people. The Times declared, on making 
its first statement, that the English Government 
would not comply with the demand. “If Aus- 
tria and Prussia wish to disarm the refugee,” 
said the Times, “‘let them restore confidence at 
home. A really good Government can afford not 
to mind proclamations, even if they should tell 
some bitter truths, and England is not going to 

lay the policeman for Austria and Prussia.” 
Tord Palmerston followed up his non-reply by 
some very spirited remarks, expressing nearly 
the same thing :— 

“T can only repeat that which I think has been 
stated on former occasions in this House, that any such 
application would be met with a firm and decided re- 
fusal. (Cheers.) It is, indeed, obvious that it mst 
be so, because no such measure could be taken by the 
Government of this country without fresh powers by 
Act of Parliament; and I apprehend that no Govern- 
ment could, even if they were so inclined—and the 
present Government are not so inclined—apply for such 
a power with any chance of suceess—(loud ries of 
‘ Hear’)—inasmuch as no Alien Bill, I believe, within 
the course of this century has been passéd ever ‘givitig 
to the Government the power of expéllitig foreigners, 
except with reference to considérations with 
the internal safety of this cotintry. The” 
vernment has never undeftakeri to provide for : 
ternal security of other countries; it is stifficient for 
them to have the power to provide for the’ woe 
security of their own.” ee 
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That the writer of the two articles in the Times 
was in ion of facts will appear in the very 
form of his statements. Lord ton has 
not contradicted the Times; he has, indeed, 
thought it worth while to endorse the truly Eng- 
lish tion of the English journal. 

It has hitherto been the boast of England that 
she is the sanctuary of freedom, and we are not 
going to maintain a sanctuary with an open door on 
one side for the crowned heads, and to close the 
door on the perceciss ow the patriots. The Times 
pertinently reminds these foreign governments 
that they have themselves profited by the sanc- 
tuary which oe ee g upon us to 
violate. It was here that Louis Napoleon plan- 
ned his Boulogne expedition; here came the 
Prince of Prussia when Berlin was no longer 
safe; Metternich found quiet quarters in Bel- 
gravia and Brighton; Charles X. sought refuge 
at Holyrood; Louis Philippe at Claremont. 
And the asylum which they enjoyed England will 

“ Wherever revolution shall happen to light, most 
assuredly this country will be once more the refuge of 
its victims. Providence, in surrounding this empire 
with the ocean, and in contributing to one people many 
races and many institutions, has formed us for an asy- 
lum, which none but barbarians will attempt to break, 
and which they will break totheir own ruin. We are 
@ nation of refugees. French, Flemings, and Ger- 
mans have fled hither from the religious persecutions 
of their own countries. They who inherit such blood, 
and such a cause, will rather part with their lives than 
betray the sanctuary to which they owe their very 
existence.” 

Both the leading journal and the Home Secre- 
tary follow up their assertion of English indepen- 
dence with a caution ; a caution which we should 
echo if it were necessary. Lord Palmerston puts 
it thus :— 

“ But I cannot confine my answer simply to that 
statement. I will ask to be allowed to add, that while, 
on the one hand, the British laws and the spirit of the 
British constitution give to foreigners, of all political 
opinions and of all categories, a secure and peaceful 
shelter within this country, I think that those foreign- 
ers who avail themselves of the hospitality of England 
are bound by every principle of honour—(cheers)—as 
well as by every regard, not only to international law, 
but to the law of this land—are bound to abstain from 
entering into any intrigues, or from pursuing any 
courses intended for the purpose of giving umbrage to 
foreign governments, and of disturbing the internal 
tranquillity of any foreign countries.” (Cheers.) 

The disability which lies 7 the foreigner of 
levying war from England does not rely upon 
statute, but upon that which we in England hold 
much higher than statute, common law. It is 
contrary to the common law of England to levy war 
against our Government, or against the Govern- 
ment of any State with which we may be in 
amity. Now, the levying of war means raising 
arms or men, or holding a head-quarters for 
movements against those allies. The principle of 
honour would deter refugees from acting so, upon 
a very obvious feeling. If a man admits another 
into his house who is flying from danger, that 
other will so guard himself in renewing the 
quarrel with his oppressor as not to drag the 
combat, and perhaps the interference of the po- 
lice, within the household of his protector. Foreign 
refugees must not embroil us with foreign 
countries without our knowledge and against our 
will. When England goes to war, she goes to 
war by the action of her Government, and by 
the sanction of her own people properly repre- 
sented. 

But we say that the caution is superfluous ; it 
has not been provoked; the action of the persons 
who have been most obviously leaders in an 
recent movement has not centered in England. 
During the last movement in Italy, Mazzini was 
not in England ; his proclamations are not dated 
from England ; were not originally published in 
England. The foreigner within our frontiers lies 
under exactly the same disability in this levying 
of war as the Englishman, and Mazzini — 
nothing to violate that law. He has stated his 
ease publicly to an assemblage of English people, 
and in doing so he does not break any law of our 
land. An injured man may state his injury. 


and do so with impunity,”—just as the friends of 
Poland have danced, and dined, and made speeches 
against Russia. “ There is no substantial differ. 
ence between that and the case of the Italians or 
the Hungarians. We give them all an asylum 
for safety, and a forum for free, truthful, and 
honourable discussion.” They have asked no 
more, and taken no more. If they have con- 
versed and planned, we cannot prevent them ; for 
we in England do not sanction the use of spies or 
domiciliary visits. . 

But in lieu of this caution we may give an- 
other, addressed more particularly to the bulk 
of the English people themselves. While we 
believe that English public feeling is as Lord 
Palmerston describes it, we believe that there 
is an increasing tendency to view all such 

uestions with indifference. We also believe 
that the sympathy of those who are very high 
in rank and very high in official employment 
lies with the courts and the administrations of 
Europe, much more than with the may or 
the patriots. For that reason, we believe that 
there is much greater certainty of maintaining 
the sanctuary for the Bourbon family, the Or- 
leans family, or the Hohenzollern family, than 
there is for a Mazzini, a Louis Blanc, or a 
Kossuth. Louis Napoleon was permitted actually 
to take port for his Boulogne invasion, although 
he was only half royal in his condition: perhaps 
there may be a tendency to draw the line at 
Louis Napoleon; and while keeping the sanc- 
tuary open and comfortable for a Louis Philippe 
or a Charles X., to shut it, if hard pressed, 
against a Mazzini or a Kossuth. 

We do not speak altogether without expe- 
rience. We remember that refugees from Naples, 
the very people whom we had helped to incite, 
seeking an asylum in Malta, were refused it by 
the English Governor. 

There is no question that the organization of the 
despotical governments—with their bureaucratic 
system, their armies of spies, and their enormous 
standing armies arranged for combined action,—is 
gaining ground steadily, extensively, and rapidly ; 
insomuch that England now remains almost the 
only constitutional government in Europe. We 
believe that in the highest quarters of our own 
country, the sympathy is more with the despotic 
principle than with the popular principle ; and 
that if our Government were to make its choice 
it would side with the despotic powers. We have 
an example in Sicily. After defeating a republic 
by setting up a candidate for an independent 
throne in the Duke of Genoa, and failing in that, 
Great Britain left Sicily at the mercy of the pro- 
tegé of Austria. It is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the same kind of choice, between 
the extremes of the Reactionary and the Liberal, 
might have to be made in our own country. There 
would no longer be the difficulty that there once 
was in annexing England to the despotical system 
of Europe. There are these three facilities to- 
wards such annexation—considerable uniformity 
in the diplomatic and bureaucratic part of Go- 
vernment, sympathy with crowned powers, and 
a great standing army, which places the dictation 
over this country in the hands of the executive 
Government. In this question of sanctuaries, 
therefore, the English people is but defending 
the principle of popular freedom for itse/f. Let 
it yield this outpost; let it give up the patriots 
of Italy and of Germany to the potentates of 
Europe, and it may have to give itself up to a 
new member of the autocratic family established 
in Westminster. If England is afraid to stand 
up for the cause of freedom in the person of its 
p ton yions, she had better lie down at once be- 
fore the march of the despots. 


OUR MILITARY RESOURCES. 

Kvery day brings us nearer to the conviction 
that our forces are likely to be wanted. That 
conviction is no longer confined to the few, but 
possesses the — at large, and finds expression 
in the journal of the public, the Times.¥It be- 
comes of considerable importance, therefore, to 
know how we stand in regard to our military 
resources. 

Upon the whole, a survey of our forces is more 
satisfactory than it would have been a few months 
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example, we have a very ample allowance of 


money for the service of the na’ i 
of 658,001. exclusively of some ‘decrease wii 
may be set off against that. The increase og, 
sists principally of the cost for the naval vena 3 
of 5000 petty officers and seamen; increase of : 
wages, victuals, and medical stores; ] € 
for new steam machinery voted before a 
mas, and 140,000/. voted since Christmas, re, 
have the assurance of the Times that, while th _ 
French could not bring to sea the whole force of 
one hundred vessels, fitted with a steam ; 
ranging from a hundred to six hundred oy 
existing on paper, we can match their 
vessels. The details of this assurance, 

are not so satisfactory. On the whole, th 
horse-power of our vessels is smaller, and 
report does not represent us as being so f 
either in the construction of ships, or the map. 
ning of them, as our neighbours. We are await. 
ing the official report on that subject ; butin the 
meanwhile, it is clear that efforts are really made =| 
to render our navy efficient. 

It is the same withthe Army. Its explained, 
that although the number of the rank and file ig 
not to be increased beyond 102,000, such efforts ' 
are made to improve the conduct of the men, by | 
good and judicious training, by supplying them 
with newly improved small arms, thettes than 
Minié rifles, by recalling troops from colonies 
where they are no longer wanted to maintain u. 
just rule, and by training the men for combined 
operations of regiments brought together in bri. ; 
gade, that although the number of men will not ' 
be increased on paper, yet, on the soil of our 
own country, the number will be decidedly in. 
creased, and the efficiency increased in a still 
larger proportion. 

And this is done without any very great in 
crease in the expenditure. In the year 1835 the 
estimate of cost was 5,907,782/.; the estimate 
for the present year is 6,025,016/., an increase of 
117,234/.; but that charge provides for 21,000 
men more than there were in 1835. The pr. 
portion of our troops retained at home, or dis 
tributed in the colonies, is not stated. But, 
the whole, it may be considered that the army 
is already stronger than it has been for a con 
siderable time, and that in a short period it will 
be very much stronger. 

On the Ordnance estimates the total increase 
is 523,746/., distributed mainly for i 
additional efficiency. The details of the pm 
mates show here and there a decrease, mostlyin 
the permanent establishments, or in the nom 
effective service; while the main items of increase 
are devoted to Ordnance stores, great coats for ’ 
the army, clothing for the militia, and works. 80 
far so good. The supplies of arms appear to be 
mainly small arms; but about 18,0007. of the 
increase is devoted to an additional supply of 
heavy artillery. The ‘“‘ works” appear to us to 
be the least satisfactory portion of the new 
charges. The sum of 280,000/. is devoted to the 
defence of Dover and the coast of Kent; nearly as 
large a se to 9 ae weno — ‘ome cmutler 
sums to Portland Harbour, Live R — 
Milford Haven, Gosport, and the Nee oe 
sage ; 225,000/. to Gibraltar, and 176, to 
Malta. We notice, however, that of the sums 
voted, comparatively small portions are in course 
of expenditure: for example, the estimate for 
the works at Scone’s Point is 40,000/., of which | 
5000/. is in course of expenditure. A consider- | 
able proportion of the expenditure under the 
head of ‘* works” is devoted to barracks ; a very 
necessary accommodation, but not one 
much bearing upon fortified defence. | 

Upon the whole, it is to be observed that the | 
estimates are advanced as measuring the pre | 
rations which are necessary to render our 
fences thoroughly efficient, and our position per- 
fectly secure ; but that almost all this additional 
reinforcement is prospective, comparatively lit 
having yet been done in the shape of positive 
augmentations or grand improverhents. ef 
haps the enrolment of 30,000 Chelsea pensioners 
is the only completed measure ; about 1 
number being fit for active service. Such im- 
provements as the supplies of the small arms, 
or the construction of great screw steamers, are 
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Vc wis We allow, men,” as the Zimes says, “to say | back. Preparations are now going forward with | a matter for the future. It is to be hoped, 
S aoe dd 6 that they please, so long as they commit some activity ; and we perceive that a good deal | therefore, that if any enemies are contemplat 
i 27 no op ion of our laws, and so long as they | is in process of being done, which, when done, | a visit, they will kindly postpone their arr 
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rs ap bic mee to denounce the acts | thorough repair. But much of it is not yet greater justice to their merits. ee. 
rh ait Ae : ers, so do our own countrymen, | done, and will take some time to complete. For | In the matter of fortifications, some ridicule 
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; ade considerable forces from making way 
+h the interstices. Even a very strong 
"js liable to the inconvenience, that the 


_memy may make its at where it is not ; 
" gnd we could scarcely have an army so powerful 
> s % cover even our limited coast line. The 


inciple for rendering a country invul- 
against any species of surprise, is to 


want of diligence appears to us to have been 


 eommitted in this particular branch of the pre- 


ions. The allowance was 50,000 militia for 
year, and 30,000 more for the —_ year ; 
and it is calculated by the Times, which has been 


: playing the part of a Government organ in ex- 


these matters to the public, that the 

pilitia, during the course of the present year, 
ill amount to 60,000 men in a state of complete 
diciency. Great doubt is thrown even on this 
limited assurance. The fact speaks for itself, 
that the twenty-one days drill allowed to the 
men is not sufficient for the purpose of render- 
ings soldier perfect in his duty. It is now he- 
ing a constant complaint on the part of the 
that they are not themselves sufficiently 

in their business ; and a correspondent 

ofthe Naval and Military Gazette declares that 
the oficers who have been appointed from the 
amy, are for the most part unqualified, either 
suficient service or experience, to bring the 
of militia into a full state of discipline. In 
times, military service was a tax upon the 
lord of the Manor, and upon his able-bodied 
tenants. Down to a comparatively recent period, 
our Line was recruited by impressment, which 
was recognised in the army as distinguished from 
the navy, where the practice is supported by 
usage, and by some vague idea of common law. 

At the present day, however, impressment for 
either service would probably turn out to be im- 
ee: nor is it probable that there would 

any necessity to resort to it for the formation 
of truly defensive corps. 

There is no doubt that an authenticated sum- 
mons to the formation of volunteer corps would 
be responded to; and such corps are valuable, 
not only as a means of directly supplying the 

e that is needed, but also as a means of 
training the public mind to the full sense of 
military gage and opportunities. The 
mprovements in the condition of the soldier, 
which Mr. Windham may be said to have 
begun in 1806, have but recently been carried to 
such an extent, as to favour a hope that men, 

their own interests in view, might enter the 
Army. Indeed, improvement must be carried 
still further, before the recruit enlisting as a pri- 
vate soldier can be actuated by anything better 
than 2 somewhat blind and ignorant impulse. It 
was observed, however, during the recruitment 
of 1805, that men who had been acting in the mi- 
litia enlisted freely in the army; and that such 
men were of a better class than those enlisted by 

Tecruitment. 


And, for obvious reasons. In the militia, 
th had aoe some degree of familiarity 
with military ife, and they were then reconciled 
to &career which would have been repulsive to 
ee aa = “- first presented in the shape 

~ ment in the ordinary line. That great 
, hint is worth recollecting at the present 
f The militia force is a great nursery for the 
oree; not only by collecting larger 

Poh but by positively raising the p Be. 2 
~ men enrolled. In regard to the objection 
> waa demonstrations, it may be ob- 
nik ccvae t an augmentation of our militia could 
ten of the same jealousy that an augmenta- 
the line would create. In regard to ex- 

Pense, there is no country that spends so little 
a military business as the United States ; 
NeW pine into the field an army of more 
red th 000 of men,—of such men as con- 
dia 3, Provinces recently annexed to the 
Wiles ut a militia, especially in a country 
rica or Beet intelligence prevails, as in Ame- 
oft d, cannot be turned to those pur- 
Rally eg yay which are becoming almost the 
rope. ess of standing armies throughout Eu- 
ie every ground of speedy preparation, 
conven nt distribution at home, money economy, 
of cae tational safety, the militia is the branch 
Rational defences that most demands 

and wide extension. We do not suppose 


within the last six months, so t progress has 
been made, not only in deowlig’ etbeation to this 
subject, but in reconciling official men, and the 
public at large, to the actual necessity of the 
case, that we may anticipate a still further ad- 
vance in this direction within the same period to 
come. 





ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA IN COMPETITION 
FOR THE WORKING-MAN. 


Wirs the facilities for transit between England 
and Australia or America, it is quite clear that 
the outflow of people will continue, until the con- 
dition of the great mass in this country shall be 
brought more upon a level with that of the Aus- 
tralian or American. Those classes whose pros- 
perity depends upon maintaining the value of 
property, and, therefore, the industrial efficiency 
of the country, must bestir themselves to secure 
that level as soon-as possible. The papers, in- 
deed, quote a letter from William Howitt, who 
tells us that gold-digging is hard work, and that 
feeble persons, used to sedentary employments, 
can’t face it ; while delays in Selbeaee, with its 
excessive prices, are ruinous. But it did not need 
a voyage to Australia to discover that truth, 
which was as well known in London as in Mel- 
bourne. Gold-digging is hard work; and those 
who go out with only English supplies of cash, 
can as little support the prices of a gold-digging 
district, as a bricklayer could pay his way in the 
London Tavern. The peculiarity of golden Aus- 
tralia is, that the hard-working population com- 
mands the purse ; and, so long as that is the case, 
the hard-working population of these islands will 
emigrate to Australia. 

This raises an important—nay, vital question, 
for the solution of our industrial captains: the 
problem is, how to keep a sufficiency of our 
working-classes at home? If they cannot answer 
that, our industrial system, our trade, our com- 
merce, are done for. Fortunately, one mode lies 
ready to their hands ; a mode by which they will 
not only keep a maximum of labour, but improve 
the physical and moral condition of the labourers. 
That mode is, to increase the comforts, provide 
means of recreation and exercise, and permit the 
development of muscle as well as of nervous tissue. 
To do this effectually, the captains of industry 
must place more time and more money at the 
disposal of the working-classes. Let the early- 
closing movement be carried out still further, and 
more universally ; let there be cheap books and 
cheap papers ; let there be rifle clubs, and Crystal 
Palaces, and galleries of art, and grounds for 
manly sports of all kinds ; let everything be done, 
not only to raise the lowest labourers in social 
status, as well informed, well mannered, well- 
conducted members of society, but to develo 
their physical capabilities, give them a frank an 
cordial bearing, and a sound body, as a pre-re- 
quisite for a sound mind. 

To come at once to a practical instance. There 
is the proposal to open the Crystal Palace on 
Sundays. The Reverend John Jackson sug- 
gested, at the meeting of the Early-Closing 
Association, at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, that 
the Crystal Palace question would be solved by 
increasing the week-day holidays. A very sound 
remark. But it would be as preposterous to shut 
the Crystal Palace on Sunday against those who 
choose to employ that day for recreation, as it is 
to prevent, by long hours, the attendance of those 
whose scruples would keep them away on 
Sunday. The fact is, we must have both—more 
holidays and shorter hours. 

We put the question purely on the commercial 
ground. It isa case of competition. Can the 
wage-payers of England compete successfully, at 
present rates, and at the present hours, with the 
great wage-payer—the golden soil—of Australia ? 
It is as plain as a pikestaff. We must either 
out-bid Australia in the eyes of the ———e 
population, or we must succumb. Supply an 
demand won't settle this question entirely. The 
British demand may be great, imperative, but 
the Australian temptation may be greater and 
more imperative. ‘ 

It is for the thrones, dominations, and powers 
of industry and trade, to ponder the issue. At 
present they hold destiny in their hands; for they 
still have Time, the lord of destiny, by the fore- 
lock. But how long will they be able to main- 





tain their hold ? 
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of college paddocks. Its 

subjugated the public interests to the private, the 
university to the common room; and, reversing the 
mythological story, Saturn is devoured by his children. 
It has placed Oxford immeasurably behind the age by 
silencing the professoriate, and adapting the examina- 
tions to the miscellaneous and desultory, or cramped 
and narrow reading of the Fellows ; and such is its 
evil influence, and the results which have attended its 
legislation, that the admirers of things as they are, 
with Mr. Sewell and the school which would permit 
dissenters to study for a degree away from Ozford, 
are not ashamed to justify its neglect of useful learning, 
and to declare that Oxford is a school to the “upper 
classes” of preparation for life. The Hebdomadal 
Board has lowered the university to the condition to 
which it was tending six centuries ago, under the 
influence of mendicant friars and monastic routine ; 
and no wonder that those who have the best interests 
of Oxford at heart consider its action as dangerous as 
it is unconstitutional. Here and there, indeed, we 
find in the evidence some faint commendations, rather 
of the individual members of the Board, than of the 
Board itself. Thus Dr. Twiss, (Ev. 155, 156), while 
affirming that it “consists for the most part of picked 
members of the Colleges, well experienced as tutors and 
examiners before they became heads of houses,” admits 
that the Professors do not possess their just share of 
influence in the studies of the University. Dr. Card- 
well, indeed, (Ev. 264) “is satisfied with the present 
constitution,” but the vast body of evidence counte- 
nances the statement of the Report, p. 11, that “the 
complaints are loud and general, and the evidence on 
the subject is copious, explicit, and in its general prin- 
ciples unanimous.” Thus Py:/essor Vaughan says, (He. 
82), “the heads of houses do not necessarily or even 
generally follow literary and scientific pursuits. Nor 
are they directly and closely connected with the in- 
structions of the place. They simply appoint the 
tutors, and preside, with more or less activity, at the 
terminal examinations in college. They live generally 
with their families, and do not immediately imbibe the 
spirit or learn the wishes of those who more directly 
carry forward the instruction.” “The back- 
wardness,” says Mr. Litton (Ev. 175), “ which Oxford 
has for a length of time exhibited, to introduce the 
most needful reforms, has arisen very much from the 
excessive closeness and uniformity in the constitution 
of its government. I hope it will not be thought dis- 
respectful to any members of that learned body, the 
Heads of Houses, if I observe, that the mode of their 
election (by the Fellows of each college) is not such as 
affords any guarantee that the choice will fall upon 
men of enlarged and comprehensive minds ; but even 
if such were always the case, I cannot think it a judi- 
cious arrangement that the government of a great 
university should be in the hands of a body of men 
belonging to one rank, and representing one interest 
in the University, viz., that of the colleges.” “The 
entire discipline and system of ins' »” says Mr, 
Cox, (Ev. 93), “is placed under the control of a body. 
of men mainly selected with exclusive reference to the 
interests and objects of the societies to which 
belong. Hence it is obvious that it is but accidentally 
that any peculiar fitness for academical government 
can exist on the part of the elected. I have known, 
for example, more than one instance of a Head of a 
College, selected by way of a convenient compromise 
between rival tutors; another, in which a candidate 
who had retired from academical life to the duties of 
a country parish, was invited to terminate a contest 
between resident aspirants to the Headship; another 
deriving his appointment from the exercise of aristo- 
cratic influence with the party in whom the choice re- 
sided. In no one case do I believe that the question of 
fitness for University government has ever even occurred 
to the mind of a single elector.” The evidence is full of 
such unflattering opinions. “ The position and the mode 
of election of the Heads do not furnish sufficient gua- 
rantees for their thoroughly sympathising with the 
wants of the University, or understanding the general 
feeling of its members.” Mr. B, Price (Hv. 192), 
“ With the exception of those Heads of Halls who are 
appointed by the Chancellor (among whom we have 
had men the most social even with the youngest mem- 
bers and the greatest promoters of improvements), the 
Heads of Houses are elected such for the benefit of their 
respective Colleges, and with no view to the good of 
the University.” Professor Wall (Ev. 151), “It may 





be very much doubted whether the want of power ty 
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expel diseased, and to expand healthy function, is not 
inseparable from the governing dnd sole initiating au- 
thority residing in a small eommittee of College presi- 
dents.” Mr, Melville (Ev. 57), * The mis- 
understanding between the Hebdomadal Board and 
Convocation has greatly tended to impede useful re- 
forms. There has been. moreover a natural jealousy 
that those who in general have no share in the in- 
struction of the place, and are a good deal isolated by 
age and position, should have the sole superintendence 
of education.” Mr. Jowitt (He. 30), “The constitu- 
tion of the University as established by Archbishop 
Laud, answered a good purpose in its day, by prevent- 
ing disorder and otherwise, but its practical effect is to 
reverse the proper relation of the Colleges and the Uni- 
versity,” Sir £. Head (Ev. 160), “ The qualifications 
of a Board of mpdéBovda, would seem chietly to be, 
an ineapability of forming a clique, or in any way pos- 
sessing feelings and interests alien from those of the 
University at large. It is clear that these requirements 
are not met by the Hebdomadal Board, which forms an 
oligarchy in very nearly the strictest sense.” Mr. 
Freeman (Ev. 135), “The Heads of Houses may per- 
haps be aware of any change in external manners, but 
with the curreat of thought and opinion they cannot 
be acquainted.” Mr, Temple (Ev. 133), “ When the 
Heads are taken from those who have been Fellows, 
the incumbent of a valuable College living is frequently 
chosen, a8 two persons unite their influence for that 
purpose, the incumbent and the person who is entitled 
to sueceed him. I am inclined to think that the pecu- 
liar qualities which fit a man to preside over a place of 
education, have seldom much influence; the selection is 
made from avery narrow circle, and even in that circle 
the best or even the second best is seldom chosen.” 
Mr. Senior (Ev. 17.) 


Enough has been quoted to raise a doubt whether 
the Board is supported by any independent authority 
—Dr. Cardwell is himself one of its members—in 
denying the necessity of reform. The men to whose 
evidence we are referred are not likely to lend them- 
selves to a factious clamour. The Board is not the 
object-butt of a demagogy ; it is not first misrepre- 
sented, and then attacked ; it is not blindly distrusted 
because unpopular, but unpopular because reasonably 
distrusted. If the Hebdomadal Board possesses the 
confidence of any independent section of the intelligent 
and influential members of the University, why do they 
not attempt its vindication against these grave state- 
ments and charges? Granted that they hold the 
Commission to be illegal, and that, to give evidence in 
reply to its questions, would bea violation of duty, Is 


it nothing to them that these statements are received | 


by the nation as well founded, that the University is 
believed to be degraded to a private school for college 
ends, and that its govertiing body is held to be elected 
on grounds no better than those said to determine the 
nomination of a Gravesend corporation? If these 


statements are not true they are calumnions. No | 
statutory oath enjoins silence under libel. Let the 


Board proceed against the most rash of its impugners ; 


nay, let it simply show that such motives as those | 
alleged by Mr. Cox are not those by which the elections 


are habitually influenced; and that public opinion, by 
which they are now so unfavorably judged, will do it 
full justice, while none the less insisting on its reform. 
Tt was perhaps in vindication and corroboration of such 
evidence that the Commissioners have closed their 
volume with a document, to which we heredraw atten- 
tion. Tt is a statement supplementary to the evidence 
from Lincoln College, respecting certain appeals to the 
Visitor against “discreditable and corrupt practices,” 
which had prevailed at the recent election of the 
Rector. The appellant offered to prove that certain of 
the Fellows had resolved to elect no one Rector whose 
election should not give promotion to themselves, by 
vacating a college living; and that, by letter and in 
éonversation, they had pronounced the gentleman 
whom they afterwards elected “ decidedly incompetent, 
and most unfit for the office.” 
dismissed the appeals; but added, that he “feels it his 
painful duty to observe, that although he finds no 
sufficient ground for pronouncing that corrupt practices 
prevailed at the election. he finds much which is 
calculated to reflect little credit on the College.” A 
decision about as satisfactory and logical as that of the 
Bishop of Rochester, in Mr. Whiston’s case ; and yet 
we are told that to Visitors we must look as the 
only and sufficient source of College reform, assuming it 
at all necessary ! 

We assert that the Hebdomadal Board has forfeited 
confidence. Under its control the University has 
abdicated its educational functions, and, in all essentials, 
no longer exists. This is the chief fact of all—that to 
which it has been perhaps the main business of the 
Commission to address itself—one unconsciously ad- 
mitted by an able defender of things as they still are, 


The Bishop of Lincoln | 


in a reply of twenty years date to the “calumnies” of 
the Edinburgh Review, when he asserted that the 
University of Oxford was not a national foundation, 
but a congeries of private foundations. It is acknow- 
ledged, with a pleasant simplicity, in the memorable 
letter addressed “on behalf of the Board of Heads of 
Houses and Proctors,” by Dr. Plumptre, to the late 
Chancellor, The governing body of the University 
declare that education at Oxford depends on the good- 
will of the Heads and Fellows ; and we are required to 
give them the praise of laborious disinterestedness. “ It 
should be observed that the Colleges have not been 
usually founded, or, in all cases, endowed for the edu- 
cation of youth, but for higher purposes. The educa- 
tion of youth has, in most, instances, been superadded 
to their other duties by the Heads and Fellows of 
Colleges, of their own free will, to the great advantage 
of the community.” Perhaps so; and the argument 
may tell for the Colleges. But where is the University 
when its Vice-Chancellor argues only for University 
College ? 

The covert insinuation implied in these words is well 
understood at Oxford by all but the merest freshman. 
A ‘man’ enters at a College, or perhaps a Hall, with or 
without examination, as that particular society may 
have ruled its terms of admission ; and accompanied by 
the Dean or Vice-Principal, he appears before the Vice- 
Chancellor, to matriceulate. He cannot, it must be re- 
membered, be admitted a member of the University 
until previously received into one of the constituent 
bodies. He pays his fees, listens to an admonition, 
substituted for the oath, to observe the statutes for- 
therly exacted at Matriculation ; and calls himself forth- 
with an University-man. But for four years after the 
important moment of admisssion, what does he know or 
think of the University, unless cited in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, or except when the “ ve)vet sleeves” 
cross his path, or when he glances at the modest charge 


Bill? He leans from the undergraduate gallery of St. 
Mary’s, as the scarlet-robed members of the Hebdo- 
madal Board enter, preceded by bedells with gold 
*sticks and silver sticks; but he knows them only as 
Heads of Houses, and he knows, too, it may be from 
personal experience, that any gentleman among them 


is admitted only by grace and favour; nor, were it 
possible that an act of injustice could be committed, is 
there any University authority to which he could 
appeal for redress. Such a contingency is, we admit, 
very unlikely, still the fact is as we state it; and 
where the College may judge (and usually, we admit, 
with very good reason) that the removal of an under- 
graduate member is expedient, he is fortunate if, by a 
migrare liceat, or a bene discessit, le may seek 
entrance into another society. Unless he can do this 
| he ceases, ipso facto, to be a member of the Universisy. 
| It is the same when he has graduated. Formerly, 
| none but resident regents (or masters obliged to teach 
| publicly some of the subjects pertaining to their 
| faculty) and non-regents, formed the House of Convo- 
cation, and these were not necessarily members of a 
society. Now, there are no University Boards or 
| Books; and, by a convenient and lucrative fiction, 
| those are held to be convictores, or resident members, 
| who retain their names upon the books of a College 
| or Hall. Thus, in its government, the subjugation of 





| the University is complete; and we can understand | 


| how the animus of the private corporations extinguished 
the public spirit of the 249 members of Convocation, 
who, on the 21st of May, 1851, sanctioned the petition 
to the Queen against the Commission, whose object 
was, and was known to be, no other than the re- 
establishment of the University. Such a vote was not 
surprising from a body in which it is not too much to 
say the educated members form but a small minority, 
and which, the Commissioners inform us, has more 
than once rejected reforms proposed even by the 
| Hebdomadal Board. The body, which numbers among 
its members the gentleman mentioned by Mr. Cox, as 
taking part in almost all the important business of 
Convocation, having been five times rejected (why not 
plucked ?) at the responsions and degree examinations 
(‘little go’ and ‘ great go’) is the worthy representative 
of the assembly, which, for want of readier reply, 
hissed the Proctors in 1758, when they proved that 
the University had no power to alter the Laudian 
Statutes, to which it had sworn. 





SUNDAY REFORM FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


WE direct the special attention of all readers interested in 
promoting Sunday reform to a letter in our Open Council 
of this week from Mr. William Newton. Measures are’ 
we believe, already in progress for carrying out Mr. New- 
ton’s suggestions, by calling together public meetings of 
the industrious classes in every large town in England, for 
the expression of opinion and the signing of petitions in 








for University dues, entered terminally in his Battell | 


can signify to any undergraduate of his house, that he | 











favour of opening the Sydenham Palace on Sunday, ; 
propose very shortly to resume the consideration of 

important subject, both in its moral and social bearing 
In the meantime we earnestly entreat every one inte 
in overthrowing present Sabbath restrictions (and all 
who desire innocent recreation on the Sunday are 40 jn. 
terested, whether they live in London or not) to lose ng. 
opportunity of attending the meetings shortly to be ¢ 
vened, and of supporting the petitions which at thosem 
ings will be presented for signature. Our adversaries are 


Parliament which represent it, that we are every whit, 
active, as resolute, and as united on our side, or we gh 
lose the, victory for want of earnest and effectual combing. 
tion. Let all friends of Sunday reform who have hit 
delayed coming forward to support it, remember in. timg 
the vital importance of the trath contained in the old Bible. 


maxim—“ He who is not with us is against us.” Tfwo | 
only make this our watch-word, and if we act up toitto 


the very letter, success is certain. 





NEW UNSTAMPED PAPERS. 


We lately noticed the Potteries Free Press, an uns! 
penny paper, to which we can now add the Politiog) 
Examiner, a new weekly political journal of the same dass 
In point of sound political information, moderation of di 
mand, and intelligence of advocacy, these pase an 
the great progress made since the days of the cabal 
agitation. No rational Government can have the slightest 
pretext for not freeing the press when working class papery 
of this order are issued. In fact, to fetter such publications — 
by taxes on the mere blank paper, or by fiscal restrictions — 
which prevent such papers from appearing under legal” 
sanction, is no less an offence against knowledge thay 
against sound policy. } 











———— SS 











[IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTERNE 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NEC 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONR.} 


There is no learned man but will confess he hath m 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awake 
and ois judgment pened. If, then, it be profitable 
for him to read, wl iit, not, at least, be tol 
for his adversary -Mitton. 















to write.- 





THE LAW AS TO THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF OATHS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) . hal 
Srr,—Mr. Holyoake, in a letter to your Ope 
Council, in the Leader of the 29th of January, & 
pressed a wish to be informed, through the medium ot, 
your columns, whether Mr. Commissioner Phillips was 
not empowered by the statute 1 and 2 Vict., ¢ 105, to 
receive his oath when he offered himself as bail for am 
Insolvent on a recent occasion. As the subject is of 
considerable importance, and inust be interesting 
some of your readers, I venture to offer you a few 
remarks upon the above statute, and generally upon the 
law as it now stands, with respect to the incom 
of persons who do not believe “in the existence ‘ 
and that Divine punishment will be the certain ¢0l 
sequence of perjury,” fo fake an oath and to give 
evidence in our Courts of Justice. 

The statute 1 and 2 Vict., c.105, is fully set out in Mr, 
Holyoake’s letter. It enacts that “ in all cases im W 
an oath may lawfully be administered to any persom 
&e., such person is bound by the oath admin 
provided the same shall have been administered in 
form and with such ceremonies as such person 
declare to be binding.” Now in my opare, ‘ 
clearly does not give the power to Mr. Phillips, oF # 
other judge, to administer an oath to Mr. Holy 
although he should declare such oath, as admin 
to be binding; and for this simple reason, that be 
not a person who may lawfully be sworn—his 18 
a case “in which an oath may lawfully be | 
tered,” because he has not that religious belief wh 
the law requires of every man to render him 
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unrelenting in their opposition to the project that we | 
advocate: we must show the country, and the Houses of : 
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h and to give evidence. I assume for the 
. Phillips was correct in concluding that Mr. 
sake had not such religious belief; but in my next 
Tshall show that he was not justified in form- 

such opinion ; and that he ought, from what 
Glace before him, to have allowed Mr. Holyoake 


y, infidels (by which word Jews as well as 
ms were incladed—that is, all who did not believe 
. n religion) were not allowed to give evidence; 
not until the great case of Omychund ». 
S decided in 1744, that the law, as it now stands, 
established. “In that case a commission 
witnesses in the East Indies having been 
the Court of Chancery, the commissioners 
fed that they had examined several persons pro- 
=the Gentoo religion, whose evidence was deli- 
sath, tuken in the usual and most solemn form 
oaths were most usually administered to wit- 

who profess that religion, and in the same man- 
Pe which oaths were usually administered in the 

Pal of justice erected at Calcutta by letters patent. 
f of itsimportance, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
eke wasassisted by Lee, C.J., Willes, C.J., and Parker, 
OR, abthe hearing of the cause; when, on its being 
to read as evidence the deposition of one of 
the defendant’s counsel objected that, in 
fiorender a person a competent witness, he must 
in the usual way upon the Evangelists, and 
‘tat the law of England recognised no other form of 
The case having been learnedly argued on both 

gd the authorities fully gone into, each of the 
W@livered an able and elaborate judgment ; in 
showed clearly that oaths are not peculiar 
a. religion, having been in constant use, 
Ht omly in the ancient world, but among men in every 

j that the substance of an oath is essentially the 
BE costs namely, an invocation of a Superior 
‘Dwar to attest the veracity of a statement made by a 

aknowledging his readiness to avenge falsehood, 
ei im some cases invoking that vengeance; and that 
Seequently the mode of swearing is no part of the 
Matance of the oath, and ought to be adjusted to suit 
te eonscience of the witness. They, however, agreed 
fat infidels who do not believe in God or a state of re- 
Peds and punishments cannot be admitted as witnesses; 
t@lalthough from some of the language in that case, 
tad other books, it might be inferred that a belief in a 
Mate state of rewards and punishments is required on 
tie part of the witness, there is no decided case to that 
tet, and the better opinion is, that the belief in an 
wenger of falsehood generally is the essential question, 
the time and place of punishment being mere matters 
é cireumstanee,”— Principles of Evidence, &e., by 
WM. Best, AM. LL.B., p. 156. ; 
It will appear, from the above extract, that Mr. 
‘hillips was wrong when he said that “our law re- 
tired a belief in God, and the dispensation of future 
ards and punishments in a future state.” To show 
itt this is not Mr. Best’s opinion alone, I will quote a 
sage from Pitt Taylor’s Treatise on the Law of 
bridence, “It may be considered as now generally 
wHled in this country, aswell as in America, that it is not 
aad witness believes that the punish- 
: inflicted in this world or the next. It is 
‘woagh if he has the religious sense of accountability to 
the Being, who is invoked by an oath.” 
(p. 922) The same opinion is expressed in Starkie 
— Law of Evidence, p- 93; and in S. March 
tllipps’ work on the same subject, vol. i., p. 17, n. 2. 
The 1 and 2 Vict., c. 105, was only an act declara- 
"wry of the common law as established by the before- 
case, and to remove doubts as to whether 
oo — of one religion in fact, but had al- 
ig a ves to be sworn in a manner peculiar to 
‘ religion, were bound by the oath so ad- 
a, ¥ whether such persons could be indicted 
tenon’ they swore falsely. The latter part of 
lheteth sdcinn that any person who shall have had 
Mind be bind a manner which he has de- 
Bye convicted in case of wilful false swearing, 
ate te rt of the crime of perjury in the same 
; e oath had been administered in the 
rp td with the ceremonies most commonly adopted.” 
1839, one George Connard, an insolvent,” says 






ely ®, “was remanded to Lancaster Gaol, 
ee would not take the customary oath. 


hen quoted in the public papers ; Lord 
2 and Mr. Hume both presented petitions on 
tis the insolvent, and Lord Normauby ordered 


without conditions.” 
saat bing aware of the particulars of this case, I 
—_—.. any opinion upon it; but if the insolvent 
liey oath; because he would not take the cus- 
omg ing at the same time willing to take 
belie oath, and having the necessary religious 
d was clearly wrong; for the common 





law, and also the statute 1 and 2 Victoria, c. 105, en- 
abled the insolvent to take the oath in such a forms a 
he should declare to be binding. 

As to the case in which Mr. Robert Owen was 
examined as a witness, I think by the same statute he 
was entitled to be sworn in the manner pointed out by 
the Court, after making the declaration required, but 
not unless he believed “ in the existence of God, the re- 
warder of truth, and avenger of falsehood.” Mr. Holy- 
oake does not state whether any examination took place 
as to Mr. Owen’s religious belief. I should think it pro- 
bable that it did; and from what I know of Mr. 
Owen’s opinions, as expressed in his works, I have 
little doubt that his answer to a question put gene- 
rally upon this subject, would justity the court in al- 
lowing him to be sworn. A BaRRIsTER. 

Temple, Feb. 14, 1853. 





SUNDAY REFORM. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srr,—There are some reforms with respect to which 
public meetings and petitions are of little practical use, 
so far as immediate legislation is required. I include 
among these the movements which are supported by a 
party in the House of Commons. In such cases the 
petitions are quietly put by, and nothing more is said 
of them; the only purpose they have answered being 
that of recording the opinions of those from whom 
they emanate f,or a future time. Where any cause is 
supported by a strong party, I regard public meetings 
and petitions as very valuable. They are not then 
doomed to be silently consigned to obscurity. They 
are supported with animation, and pointed at as evi- 
dences of what the public say upon the matter. 

The movement which has been already noticed in 
your columns for opening the Crystal Palace on Sun- 
days, seems to me to be eminently one of those in which 
meetings and petitions are useful. We who desire to see 
that object effected may count upon the support of a very 
great number of the members of the House of Commons. 
No consistent Free-trader will hesitate to record his 
vote in favour of the opening. We may reasonably 
suppose that those who represent the railway interest 
will vote in our favour ; and the Catholic party cannot 
well object to a cause which is sanctioned to a still 
greater extent where the Roman-catholic religion pre- 
vails. At the same time, we know that powerful in- 
fiuences will be brought to bear on the other side. 
Bigotry, fanaticism, and cant, will be hard at work, and 
the advocates of Sunday freedom may need both to be 
encouraged and stimulated. I have no doubt the 
common sense of the great mass of the public has led 
to the conclusion that the Crystal Palace ought to be, 
and will be, opened on Sunday. They feel so sure of 
that, that they hardly think it necessary to express 
their opinions. Too much confidence is as dangerous 
as too little; and if they remain silent, our opponents 
will exclaim : “ Why subvert an ancient and honoured 
institution to which the people are attached, and 
against the maintenance of which they do not petition?” 

What I wish to say through your columns is, that 
this aspect of the agitation should be borne in mind, 
not only in London, but in the provinces also. This 
is not merely a metropolitan question. It affects the 
whole country. It does not merely concern the Crystal 
Palace, but touches the right of the people to have 
good and useful Sunday amusements. On it depends 
in no small degree the seventh days’ use of pleasnre 
grounds, parks, museums, and institutions everywhere. 
Whichever way it is settled, it will be drawn into a 
precedent. Ifin our favour, we may go on to make 
Sunday a day of improvement as well as of rest. If 
against us, the “ unco guid” will attack such privileges 
as we already possess. It seems to me that the time 
has come when we must either progress or retrogress, 
and working men wherever they may be should not 
stand by supinely at such a moment. 

I would strongly advise that the other large towns 
of the kingdom should imitate London. That meet- 
ings should be held and petitions presented either 
through the working man’s committee, sitting at An- 
derton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, or through the local repre- 
sentatives, the latter being requested to support their 
prayer; and I hope that you will give to this sugges- 
tion the aid of your able advocacy, so that the work 
may be set about at once and in earnest.—I am, sir, 
yours very obediently, Witi1aM NEwron. 

35, Arbour Square, March 3, 1835. 





THE TREATMENT OF CABMEN. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Tue attention of the public has for some time been 
turned to the Cab-question. A correspondent of the 
Times has this week a letter entitled, “ How to Fix 
Cabmen”—viz,, by some definite plan of fares—which, 
no doubt, the cabmen would be as willing to see settled 
as the public. But there is another point worth, per- 
haps, a passing consideration; while we consider how 








to fiz cabmen, would it not be useful to consider how 
to treat them ? 

No doubt many cabs are driven by worthless, ex- 
acting, abusive men; but it is also true that many 
cabmen are much more civil and well-conducted than 
are some of the people they are called upon to drive. 
The cab ranks are sometimes replenished by. decayed 
gentlemen, who have lost none of their refinement in 
their misfortune. But whatever a man may be, no 
sooner is he thrust by necessity into that order than he 
finds himself treated, by common consent of the public, 
as depraved, which must have a tendency to make him 
so. He must be a man of the very highest nature, 
who shall find himself always treated with suspicion 
and contumely, and not at last grow indifferent as to 
whether he deserves this estimation or not. The most 
permanent incentive to good personal conduct is the 
favourable estimation of those around us, Neither the 
high nor the low can, as a class, preserve virtue without 
this encouragement. If a man is sedulously thought ill 
of, and spoken ill of—be he what he may, and do-what 
he may—he inevitably comes to feel that it cannot be 
worse with him if he become the villain he is painted. 

For some years past I have madea few experiments, 

which I ask leave to relate. Having an appointment, 
which afforded some minutes of grace, I thought one 
day that instead of higgling with the cabman about 
the fare, I would trust to him for once, and try whether 
honour, said to dwell even among thieves, did ever 
dwell on the “ranks.” Accordingly, I called friend 
“Cabby,” and putting one shilling into his hand, said, 
“Drive me as far on my way to the India House as 
that fare will pay for.” The charge to the India 
House was sixteen pence; he drove me to it for the 
shilling. Thinking that an exception, I tried the case 
again, and I was driven next day in another part of 
the city such a lengthy shilling fare, that I gave the 
man a fourpenny piece conscience money. Such un- 
usual conduct seemed to me to demand explanation ; 
and, after some more experience, I hit upon the theory, 
that it was like much more morality we have in 
the world—a sunshine development; so I tried the 
thing after sunset, and as cabmen after eleven 
o’clock at night have a new scale of fares, I 
thought they might put on new principles of action, 
and I repeated my experiment at three o’clock in the 
morning in Piccadilly, and I was driven so far beyond 
the distance eighteenpence would take me, that I gave 
the man two shillings, who did not, however, either 
ask or affect to expect any gratuity. The bargain had 
been a tacit appeal to his honour: I had not higgled 
with him, and he did not attempt to higgle with me. 
However, I was far from satisfied. It a) to me 
that these successes might be accidental, or that the 
sentiment of self-respect on the part of metropolitan 
cabmen might just then be epidemical; so I next tried 
the experiment in Piccadilly, Manchester—then on the 
Bromielaw, Glasgow—then in Prince’s-street, Edin- 
burgh; and in every case I was taken beyond any dis- 
tance I myself should have proposed, or than it is at 
all likely the driver would himself have driven me. 

I have nothing to add beyond this, that I have come 
to the conclusion that cabmen have at least an inter- 
mittent sentiment of self-respect as well as the public; 
and, like other men, they are apt to behave well, when 
treated without suspicion. 

By all means let an equitable system of distances and 
fares be adopted, which we may all learn without 
trouble, and enforce without higgling : it will be better 
for the cabmen and better for the public. By all means 
let all cases of extortion or gross behaviour on the part 
of base cabmen be exposed, and dealt with vigorously ; 
but let the public reprobation fall on the offenders, and 
not on the entire class ; Jet us not, by assuming all to 
be bad, take the most effectual way of making them 
so; and when they have become what we practically 
have invited them to be, turn round with indignation, 
as though the depravity was entirely natural, wanton, 
gratuitous, and universal. G. J. H. 

London, Feb. 18th, 1853. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Another Stranger” disputes the impression recorded by 
“A Stranger in Parliament,’ of Mr. Edward Miall’s recent 
maiden essay in the Houseof Commons. We have only to say, 
once for all, that we are not responsible for the views of our 
correspondent, whose parliamentary sketches at least possess 
the advantage of being taken on the spot. ae the views 
of a correspondent, and, as such, we do not 
responsible for them. What the Summary of the News said 
Mr. Miall is the opinion of the Leader on his » as 
appeared before the public in the xy journals, 
from our personal knowledge, that “‘ A Stranger in Parli 
isa warm admirer of Mr. Miall, as the leader of an influential 
»arty and an able journalist, whatever view he may have taken 
m the G; of the new member’s capacities us a speaker 
Parliamentary success. 


tf 


i 


in mixed assemblies, and of his chances of 

If the correspondent who, in the Leader, some few months 
wrote from Bath, res; ing “‘ Woman's Ri ” and 
himself ‘*8.,” will communicate with Frederic R. Y: 
Suffolk, the latter gentleman will feel 

**Inconstant Reader.” We do remember to pub- 
lished the Sonnet to, though we seem to have # vague 
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Literature, 


Oritics are not the rs, but the =. and police Of literat-ire. They do not 





make laws—they interpret and enforcethem.—Hdinbargh Review. 





Tite writer of an agreéablé article in Blackwood, for this month, on Clubs 
and Clubbists, has drawn a curious picture of the change which has come 
o’er the spirit of the dance, though it would have been even more striking, 
had he gone farther back than the modest quadrille, and traced the progress 
from the freezing minuet to the romping polka. 


“Madam, when you first came out, or made your début—for that was then the 
term in vogue—do you happen to remember what were the manners of the ball- 
room? Let us refresh your memory. The staple dance was the quadrille, per- 
haps not a very lively piece of pantomime, but one which, from its nature, 
afforded ample opportanity for conversation, (you may call it flirtation if you like,) 
and was neither, in its form, too reserved nor too familiar. It was al] grace and 
decorum, It admitted of a slight and tremulous pressure of the hand—nothing 
more—between parties ripe for declaration ; and often, during the pause before the 
last figure, the attitude of some blushing beauty, plucking unconsciously a splendid 
camellia to pieces, left little doubt of the nature of those whispers which her partner 
had been pouring into her ear. Like Margaret in the Faust, the sweet girl was 
but essaying to prove her destiny from the petals of the flower. For those ina 
less advanced stage of understanding, there was the contre-danse, and the reel, with 
variotis other gymnastics, all of a harmless nature. But Satan had entered into 
paradise, though in a mild form. We may now, our dear madam, recall, without 
anything like bitterness of feeling, the days when we indulged together in the 
sweet intoxication of the waltz. It was really—we confess it with a touch of the 
old Adam—a most fascinating innovation. You danced divinely ; and a more 
clipsome waist than yours we never spanned. Once, indeed, we thought—but no 
more of that! You married, of your own free will and accord, that red-haired 
monster M‘Tavish, in virtue of his imaginary rent-roll; and, long ago, our agony 
of mind, like the remembrance of an old toothache, has departed. But it was 
pleasant to revolve, linked with you, over the floor of the Assembly-rooms when 
Spindler was in his glory, and when the waltz was kept at least within something 
like decent limits. Long before then, Byron, who certainly was not strait-laced, 
had published his poem of ‘The Waltz ;’ and without subseribing to his views upon 
our peristrephic performances, we must needs own that his satire is of double 
value now. 

“We maintain, now, that Lord Byron, writing under the name of Horace 
Hornem, was fully justified in the utterance of every couplet. The poet is a seer; 
and though we, perhaps, in our younger days, could descry no impropriety in the 
waltz, which merely admitted us to a nearer degree of contact than the former 
Terpsichorean evolutions, the prophetical eye of the bard foresaw the necessary 
consequence. The character of the waltz gradually beeame changed. From a 
graceful rotatory motion, it degenerated into a Bacchic movement, similar, no doubt, 
to the first Thespian performances, which were intended, as scholars tell us, to be 
in honour of the young Lywus. Then came the galoppe, which was a still further 
manifestation of the triumphal procession of Ariadne. Dancing, as one of the fine 





i 
lively writer of The Lewis—What is it ? wonder how 
London are familiar with the name of The Lewis, and ask them 
know whether it be fish, man, or place. However, not many will rem. 
in ignorance, when they can have so pleasant a cicerone. : 
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AN ITALIAN HERETIC. 

A Historical Memoir of Fra Dolcino and his Times. Being an account of a gem 
struggle for ecclesiastical freedom and of an anti-heretical crusade in Italy int 
early part of the 14th century. By L. Mariotti, Author of Italy, Past ia 
Present, &e. Longman and, 

Tne name of Dolcino the heresiarch will no longer be unfamiliar to op 

ears. Signor Mariotti has shaken away the ecclesiastical dust whith 

buried that name in obscurity, and has dug from among the ruins of the 
past a statue to be henceforth placed in some conapicious niche in the 

Temple of Great Reformers. He nas moreover produced a work of sing 

lar interest, wherein erudition illustrates and does not overlay the bet 

matter; and as a specimen of historical biography we can scarcely nam 

a more successful work. 

There is nothing wonderful in the obscurity of Fra Doleino’s name, fey 








even in Italy it was for | years a forbidden subject, and when Me 
ratori little more than a hundred years ago brought into light two his. 
torical documents on this subject, “he did so with many a profession! 


arts, now received its virtual death-blow. You saw an infuriated-looking fellow heartfelt detestation of this and of all other heresies and with all due su» 


throw his arm round a girl’s waist, and rush off with her as if he had been one of 
the troop of Romulus abducting a reluctant Sabine. Sabina, however, made no 
remonstrance, but went along with him quite cordially. They pursued a species 
of bat-like race around the room—jerking, flitting, backing, and pirouetting, with- 
out rule, and without any vestige of grace, until breath failed them, and the panting 
virgin was pulled up short on the arm of her perspiring partner. Ghost of Count 
Hamilton! shade of De Grammont! has it really come to this? You knew, in 
your day, something about the Castlemaines and others; but never did you witness, 
in public at least, such orgies as British matrons and mothers now placidly con- 
template and approve. 

“This, however, called for a reform ; and it was reformed. By what? By the 
introduction of the polka—the favourite dance, and no wonder, of the Casinos. 
View it philosophically, and you find it to be neither more nor less than the nuptial 


ance of Bacchus and Ariadne. Our mothers or grandmothers were staggered, and | 


some of them shocked, at the introduction of the ballet in the opera-houses. What 
would they say now, could they see one of their female descendants absolutely in 
the embrace of some hairy animal—fronting him—linked to him—drawn to him— 
her head reclining on his shoulder, and be perusing her charms—executing the 
most ungraceful of all possible movements, at the will of a notorious Tomnoddy ?” 


We agree in what is said of the want of grace in the rapid waltz and 
riotous polka, but, for the rest, honi soit qui mal y pense. The quadrille 
was once as “shocking” as the deur temps now, and yet we have not found 
it “ subversive of social order.” 

In the same number there is an entertaining article on the Vegetable 
Kingdom, apropos of Scuteipen’s Biocraruy of The Plant; and a 
chatty review of three French Tourists, by one who has introduced several 
French works to the readers of Maga. 

Fraser continues its erudite and pleasant papers on Fishes, this month, 
with a survey of the Scombers,—viz., Mackerel, Sword-fish, Pilot-fish, 
Caranx, Dory, &c. It also gives an ingenious review of the new discovery 
made by Cou.ier, which throws more light upon SHAKsPrARe’s text 


than the labours of two centuries had done before. The writer suggests | 


One very plausible reason for the numerous errors in a text said to be 


printed from SHAKSPEARE’s own MSS., “that a person was employed to | 


read the MS. to a compositor, as he put up the types, and so the eye-blun- 
ders would be due to the reader, and the ear-blunders to the compositor.” 


We should be glid to know if such were the practice of printers in those | 


days. 

Bentley's Miscellany is gayer this month than usual. The paper on My 
New Year’s Eve is fall of animal spirits and humourous description ; that 
on thé {lephants is inferior to others on natural history which have ap- 


mission, even against his own good common sense, to the decrees by whit 
Rome had proseribed the memory of Dolcino and his sect to all eternity, 
In the present state of free inquiry, and in the savage partizanship whic’ 
ransacks the past for evidence against Rome, Mariotti’s book will be ver 
welcome, both to freethinkers and Protestants. Yet the book isage 
book, and the reflections it suggests are bitter. One cannot help notin, 
once again how the purest doctrines “ establish” themselves into corrup: 
tions, and how all heresies are at bottom but one and the same thi 

viz., the desire to bring back the Church to that state of apo tolical inno- 
cence and discipline from which it started, and which while it has evet 
been the proud standard and boast of the Church, has also been its tet 





ble rebuke. Of course the Church resented this desire. Noheresy 

| be blacker. That Rome had wandered widely from the Apostolic path— 
| that it had amassed enormous wealth and coveted boundless power,—that 
| its priests in their daily lives were flagrantly contradicting their 

| teachings—all this was what Dr. Johnson would call “ too gross 

| observation, too evident for detection ;” accordingly whoever ventureds 
| return to Primitive Christianity was a heretic, and the tactics of the 
| Church were then, as now, and perhaps ever will be, the convenient pla: 
| of accusing their antagonists of immorality :— 

“ A certain looseness of principle, deliberate lewdness oars na was for * 
long time considered as the invariable consequence of the least deviation 
incontrovertible truth, that is, of the slightest dissent from the Established Chureh. 
The priests were aware that the passions of the multitude could hardly be — 
in detestation of mere abstract theories. The most startling, most revolting, ; 
absurd and pitiful stories, were therefore got up by the zealous ange 
heresy : from mere disregard of fast-days to cannibalism, no sins were too = 
cious for them, said the priests ; and as either from fear or other reasons, the 
prudent of those dissenters met in secret, and involved their transactions i 4 
tery, the darkest suspicions, the most obvious calumnies, gained =m easy . 
and that terrible word, ‘heretic,’ soon came to be associated, in the peop 
mind, with the worst outrages that either abandoned villany or ranting madee* 
could perpetrate in defiance of all the laws of God and men.” 

Signor Mariotti gives a vivid picture of the state of Italy as a theaite 
for abundant heresies :— wi 

“ Indeed, the liberty enjoyed by the Italians in religious matters bie ie 
early pushed to the verge of dangerous licentiousness. A tendency to m pairs: 
the side of abject superstition, has been unfailingly evinced by the ae 
all times. We find it developing itself in the age of Innocent T¥I. himse a 
people could listen with a smile to the ribald anecdote of the Three noe ball the 
| their story-tellers had recently imported, together with crosses and relics, | 


East ; a story which Boccaccio borrowed from them one hundred years ry 
| German philosopher did not disdain to dramatise in our own be ‘ie tol 
which could not take a more liberal view of all revelation, and id 


peared in this magazine, and very much below the’subject. Well may the | Jew, Christian, and Moslem of equal value in the’ eyes of # common father 5 


[Sarurpay|. 
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| Mancu 5, 1853.) 
4) 
' pror and his high chancellor, Frederie LI. and Pier delle Vigne, were loudly 
seumd by © pope,—not, perhaps, without good reason,—of having denounced 
‘three notable impostors (baratatores), Moses, Christ, and Mahomet,’ who 
ely managed to ‘ juggle the world; when the citizens of Florence familiar- 
themselves with the sight of such men as Farinata degli Uberti, Cavalcanti and 
op, musing about their streets with downcast heads, busy, if report spoke 
with the solution of that arduous problem, ‘If, peradventure, it could be 
orily made out that God was not.’ 
# All this, be it observed, in the thirteenth century, at the time, that is, that 
nic of Gusman and Francis of Assisi inundated Europe with their cowled 
mars (1208—1216); at the time that the ‘Sacro Volto’ imprinted on the 
of St. Veronica was first exhibited in the West (1250), and, by a rare gift 
iaquity, was at the same time to be seen at Rome, at Milan, and at Jaen in 
; at the time that the house of the Virgin was wafted by angels from Naza- 
to the West, travelling by easy stages from Palestine to Dalmatia, and hence 
various parts of the Roman states, till, after four years’ wandering (1291—1295), 
# last reached its ultimate destination at Loretto ; at a time that a fit of flogging 
the people of Florence (1260), and hence infected Italy and Europe, and the 
) Ware backs of flagellants of both sexes, and the sound of their smart lashes, amazed 
Phe nultitude ; in a century to which we are probably indebted for the ‘ Rosary 
) Gad Crown of the Virgin Mary’ (in 1244), for the Stabat Mater and Salve Regina; 
) @eatury which invented the Corpus Domini, paraded, that is, the Sacrament, with 
all he awful meaning of the Catholic Church attached to it, as a raree-show about 
ireets and market-places (1246—1311) ; a century in which the zeal for the wars 
‘Of Palestine reached its climax in the crusade of children, which led so many inno- 
gent victims to death by drowning or life-long slavery at Algiers and Tunis (1204); 
and the rage for pilgrimages suggested the idea of the grand jubilee of Boniface 
’ ‘VIL, in 1300, with its two millions of chanting, ranting, barefooted palmers, 
trowding to Rome, eager to kiss off the marble toe of the apostle. 
“That daring spirit of inquiry, so strangely contrasting with the idolatry of the 
z multitude, and which was fostered especially by the study of what they 
ailed Aristotelian philosophy, kept pace with the advance of learning and the re- 
vival of classical literature, till it reached its climax at the close of the fifteenth 
@ntury, when such earnest men as Erasmus or Luther heard hardly anything but 
Dasphemies at the court of Leo X., when ‘it was considered the mark of high 
breeding in Rome to call the principles of Christianity in question, and hardly a 
priest came back from saying mass without uttering outrageous words in denial of 
its reality.’ ” 
The sect of Apostolic Brethren which was founded by Sagarelli about 
the year 1260, and subsequently made formidable by Dolcino, had the 


>= 








hour; the morrow was left to God. Chastity in al things, prayer, fasting, 

and spiritual communion—these were the ordinances of the sect. 

lliwas a madman, but what then? is it not—as Signor Mariotti 

with sarcastic truth observes—that ‘‘ mental alienation has ever in super- 

stitious ages been set down as a mark of religious enlightenment ?”’—and 

atany rate Sagarelli practised what the Church only preached, so that 
among believers he found followers. 

“Ifit were possible to reduce to intelligible terms every variety of dissent which 
the Roman or any other church characterised as heresy, nothing would seem more 
tabural than to distinguish between the opinions of the ‘ Literal’ and those of the 
— Christians. The first guilty of errors of Discipline, the second of errors 

“The former followed a straight, and what seemed to be a sufficiently safe, 
eourse. They read the Scriptures, and made it the study of their lives to listen 
to the teachings of Christ and his apostles, and to follow their examples. It ought 
to hive beet difficult to find fanlt with such men. But the Church deemed them 
some of them, at least—reprehensible nevertheless. For the Church, in, her 
Wisdom, had found that some of the precepts of Christ and his disciples were incom- 
patible with the frailty and imperfection of human nature, and would, if taken to 

ry letter, prove inapplicab'e to social purposes. She, therefore, made allowance 

for the hyperbolical strain of Oriental language; and used her own discretion in 

interpreting the spirit of the Gospel, so as to accommodate it to the exigencies of 
creumstances she had to pass through. 

“Not but that she admitted and tolerated, even if she did not actually en- 
courage, asceticism ; though the observance of strict Christian virtues must always, 
by contrast, have conveyed a reproach to the power, splendour, and luxury with 
which she too early encompassed herself. But her forbearance was only evinced in 
favour of those wlio were contented to follow holiness in their own lives. Swarths 
of motiks and anchorites were at libs rty to starve, scourge, and otherwise make 
fools of themselves. Their penances were intended for the glorification not only 
of God, butof his Church. ‘The latter profited by their austerities. She shone 
by their reflected light. These ascetics performed, as it were, the ‘ dirty work’ of 

hurch. 

4 But there were other more earnest and severe, bigoted men, who did not think 
Sceticism should be optional merely and exceptional, ‘They wished to make the 
. t of the Gospel an inexorable iron law, binding not on themselves alone, but, 

hot onthe whole Christian people, at least on all who laid claim to apostolic 
Secession, on all who assumed to be the ‘salt of the world.’ Priesthood without 
Spostolic holiness—and that synonymous with utter poverty and humility—was for 

“monstrosity. ‘These either boldly professed themselves, or were declared, 
the Chureh’s foes —the heretic 

"1 But, again, it was not merely a rule of life that Christ and his apostles had 
Prescribed. They had also laid down a form of belief. Every religion, whether 
ean or revealed, is matter of doubt and controversy: and it was not certainly 

Wish of the founders of Christianity, that all their meaning should be bared 
wham gaze of mere mortals. The Chureh undertook not so much to explain 
then to t} up that abstruse and recondite belief : it aimed less to the satisfaction 

1€ subjugation of the human understanding. It laid down its dogma as 
ute as it was lawful, as peremptory as it was unintelligible. She allowed of 
Pay bagad indeed, but suffered no contradiction. Free to the divine to. dive 
mysteries, to make as fearful a havoc amongst them as his own subtlety 

Suggested, 80 only as he referred the ultimate judgment of the soundness of his 
to the Infallible one. By submitting to authority, the ortliodox thedlo- 

ecame invested with it. He was inscribed with the titles of ‘admirable, 
Wraphie; or angelic’ amongst the doctors of the Church: but rebellion against the 





“Ss, 





tension of restoring Primitive Christianity to its dominion over private | 
All thought of riches was discarded; the bread sufficed for the | 





final degree of Pontiff or Council, independence of reason and conscience, was se 
down as heterodoxy—was branded as heresy.” 

Doleino succeeded to the acknowledged chieftainship of the new sect, 
and by his eloquence, vyehemence, tact, and boldness, actually raised an 
army of some six thousand devout followers, ready to ready to 
starve for him. The story of his career must be read in Mariotti’s 
admirable narrative ; we cannot abridge it without missing the interest. 
From the result of the. struggle Mariotti draws a moral for ini and - 
Young Italy—viz., that ' 

“The Alps had no fortress, but only the wall of a fortress. , Like the Apennines 
in all their length, they constitute, not a mountain region, but only a crest., Asa 
breast-plate for Italy, or for Northern Italy at least, the Alpine chain will be 
found an invaluable defénce whenever the whole country, united, self-dependent, 
looks out at all those defiles ; and the champions on the hills can rely on the inex- 
haustible resources of the plam in their rear, But that the Alps should give the 
initiative, that a few, however heroic, bands thrown up into. Val Sesia, or Valtellina, 
or into Abruzzo, or Calabria, may support themselves for even a single season, and 
so harass and perplex the foreign invader as to shut him up in his citadels, and 
give the nation a chance for a general rise—that is one of the many illusions of 
Young Italy,’ which must needs vanish with the coming of her years of discretion. 

“ The experiment was made, under the very best cireumstances, in recent times. 
The hour and the man had come together. At a period in which all Italy was in 
arms, in 1848, when vast numbers of youthful adventurers wandered about, house- 
less, hopeless, lavish of their life for their country, Garibaldi appeared to lead them. 
He was the man, long kept in reserve by Young Italy for the great purpose, and 


| had won a fuir name in distant countries for his genius in that peculiar mode of 


warfare that was now in contemplation. ‘The leader could not, have, been abler nor 
the men braver. Yet the former looked in vain for a strategic point fit for the 
display of his talents ; the latter found themselves im presence of an enemy, they 
were not prepared to encounter. Guribaldi’s campaign on the Alps did not last 
quite a fortnight. 

“There are many obvious reasons to account for his failure. The Spanish 
guerilla bands, whom the Italians would have taken us models, are always reeruited 
among the immediate children of the soil—patient, frugal, unwearied mountaineers, 
hard as their own rocks. The enemy never knows where to find them. The boor 
he passes by to-day, a ragged goatherd, or a stupid ploughman, the innkeeper, 
whose hospitality he repays with ill-usage, will eonfront him, all cloaked and 
plumed, a redoubtable guerillero, on the morrow. 

“The Italian patriots under Garibaldi were strangers in the land of their fathers. 
Mere city-men, young students for the most part, they knew nothing of the Alps, 
except the faint blue outline they could descry from their coffee-honse window, in 
the city of the plain. The Italian is too exclusively the man of the city. From 
the days of ancient Rome he has estranged himself from natute. All civilization 
is with him centred in his artificial habits of town life. The rural pdpulation is a 
mere blank for what concerns the destinies of the cothtry. Accustomed to all the 
leisure and luxury of their idle frivolous life, the yotmg patriots had nofliing to wp- 
hold them but the excitement and devotion of the moment. The country people, 
amongst whom they moved, evinced neither sympathy nor intelligence ; they gazed 
at them in listless stupor, and the very wonderment of their gaze pointed out their 
course to their pursuers. 

“Nowhere could the heroes meet with either support or sustenance on the 
mountains. Had their campaign lasted a whole fortnight, necessity would have 
driven them to plunder. The patriot of to-day would have stood forth a bandit 
and a marauder to-morrow ; when the Alpine rustics, in mere self-defence; would 
have been roused from their apathy, only to join the Austrian in the hue and ery 
after their brethren. 

“The case of Fra Dolcino was far different ; hence the importance it may have 
on present matters. Doleino led mountaiticers into the field: He had come un- 
armed, almost alone into Val Sesia. His earnest eloquence, his simple truths, won 
him anarmy. At its head he repulsed all enemies tor two, years. Had those 
valleys offered him an outlet, had he always been able to shift his ground from an 
exhausted into a fruitful district, as the Spanish guerilla men have it in their 
power to do, and as he did himself by incredible efforts, in one instance—had he, 
in short, as Dante warned, provided against the gaunt fiend that was to prey upon 
his entrails, he might have wearied out his adversaries—and who knows ?—~even 
eventually have taken the offensive. 

“ But, no! Each of these valleys isa cul-de-sac, a trap. The man who aban- 
dons the plain before his enemy can find but too ready a refuge amongst them ; 
but on their entrance he may read the infernal inscription— 

‘ Relinquish hope, all ye who enter here.’ 

“The Apostles made a long stand, unexampled in the annals of Italian, or in- 
deed of any other, warfare, because faith and despair were strong at their heart ; 
but their fate, nevertheless, admonishes us that the hopes of Italy must rest on 
other resources than those which the mountains afford.” 

We cannot close this notice without extracting the following :— 

« At Mantua or Leghorn, the notion that the Israelites are bound to celebrate 
some decennial or centennial anniversary by the sacrifice of a Christian virgin, is 
still deeply-rooted in the popular mind; and grave personages have assured us at 
Frankfort, that it is enough to raise the formidable cry, ‘Hep! Hep! Hep! to 
send the whole fanatic mob to the Judengasse, there by murder and plunder to 
avenge some imaginary deed of bloodshed periodically supposed to stain the floor 
of the synagogue.” 

Tn a note Mariotti adds— 

“The initials H. BE. P. (Hierosolyima est perdita), by which the zeal of the 
Crusaders was stirred up in the Middle Ages, and which was often the si for 
a slaughter of the Jews. The convivial shout, ‘ Hip! Hip! Hurrah! in England 


is referred to the same origin.” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROVERBS. 
On the Lessons in Proverbs: Five Lectures. By Richard Cherievix Trongh, BD. 
J. W. and Son. 


Txosz who have seen Mr. Trench’s delightful work on The Study of 
Words, will need only to be informed of the fact of a companion yolume 
being published, to possess it, at once. On the whole we on 
Proverbs more suggestive and acceptable than its precursor. There is 
the same nice scholarly feeling, the same ingenuity of interpretation, 
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without the fantasticalness of some interpretations. As a selection of 
Frevee it is useful; and the running commentary makes a “ building of 
the bricks.” 

Mr. Trench properly calls attention to the distinction between proverbs 
and aphorisms, arising from the latter having received the baptism of 
popularity : unless a p have become popular and lost its authorship 
in the collective laeter y= of the nation, it is not a proverb. He alludes 
to the endless store of short wise sayings in Goethe, which are however 
not proverbs, simply because, although often. ——. they are his—(Mr. 
Trench will permit us to correct a trivial oversight he commits in crediting 
Goethe with the authorship of the phrase, ‘‘ Heaven and earth fight in 
vain against a dunce,”—it is in Schiller)—and he adds :— 

“Herein in great part the force of a proverb lies, namely, that it has already re- 
ceived the stamp of popular allowance. A man might produce, (for what another 
has done he might do again,) something as witty, as forcible, as much to the point, 
of his own ; which should be hammered at the instant on his own anvil. Yet still 
it is not the wisdom of many; it has not stood the test of experience ; it wants 
that which the other already has, but which it only after a long period could ac- 
quire—the consenting voice of many and at different times to its wisdom and truth, 
A man employing a long recognised proverb is not speaking of his own, but utter- 
ing a faith and conviction very far wider than that of himself or of any single 
man ; and it is because he is so doing that proverbs, in Lord Bacon’s words, ‘ serve 
not only for ornament and delight, but also for active and civil use ; as being the 
edge tools of speech which cut and penetrate the knots of business and affairs.’ 

“The proverb has in fact the same advantage over the word now produced for 
the first time, which for present currency and value has the recognised coin of the 
realm over the rude unstamped ore newly dug up from the mine. This last may 
possess an equal amount of fineness; but the other has been stamped long ago, has 
already passed often from man to man, and found free acceptance with all: it in- 
spires therefore a confidence which the ruder metal cannot at present challenge. 
And the same satisfaction which the educated man finds in referring the particular 
matter before him to the universal law which rules it, a plainer man finds in the 
appeal to a proverb. He takes refuge, that is, as each man so gladly does, from 
his mere self’ and single fallible judgment, in a larger experience and wider convic- 
tion. The explanation of the word ‘ proverb’ I believe to lie here. One who uses 
it, uses it pro verbo ; he employs for and instead of his own individual word, this 
more general word which is every man’s.” 


Shall we not then venture to define Proverbs as the happy foundlings 
of the national genius ? 

In praising Mr. Trench’s commentary we must not be understood as 
always assenting to his opinions. In so vague a matter as that of inter- 
pretation every latitude is allowed. For example :— 

“ How curious again is the confession which speaks out in another Italian pro- 
verb, that the maintenance of the Romish system and the study of the Holy Scrip- 
ture cannot go together. It is this: With the gospel one becomes an heretic. No 
doubt with the study of the Word of God one does become an heretic, in the Italian 
sense of the word; and therefore it is only prudently done to put all obstacles in 
the way of that study, to assign three years’ and four years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour to as many as shall dare to peruse it ; yet certainly it is not a little re- 
markable that such a confession should have embodied itself in the popular utter- 
ances of the nation.” 


Yes, the proverb will bear that interpretation ; yet it will bear another 
equally well. It may mean that precious things 5 yitmgrend handled will 
lead to destruction, or as Shakspeare says, ‘“ Lilies that fester smell 
worse than weeds”—indeed is not this the more probable interpretation 
of the two? 

Here is a charming passage on the nationality of proverbs :— 

“Of how many, for example, we may note the manner in which they cloth® 
themselves in an outward form and shape, borrowed from, or suggested by, the pe- 
culiar scenery or circumstances or history of their own land; so that they could 
scarcely have come into existence, not at least in the shape which they now wear, 
anywhere besides. Thus our own, Make hay while the sun shines, is truly English, 
and could have had its birth only under such variable skies as ours,—not certainly 
in those southern lands where, during the summer time at least, the sun always 
shines. In the same way there is a fine Cornish proverb in regard of obstinate 
wrongheads, who will take no counsel except from calamities, who dash themselves 
to pieces against obstacles, which with a little prudence and foresight they might 
have avoided. It is this: Hewho will not be ruled by the rudder, must be ruled 
by the rock. It sets us at once upon some rocky and wreck-strewn coast ; we feel 
that it could never have been the proverb of an inland people. Do not talk Arabic 
in the house of a Moor,—that is, because there thy imperfect knowledge will be 
detected at once,—this we should confidently affirm to be Spanish, wherever we 
met it. Big and empty, like the Heidelberg tun, could have its home only in 
Germany ; that enormous vessel, known as the Heidelberg tun, constructed to con- 
tain nearly 300,000 flasks, having now stood empty for hundreds of years. As re- 
gards too the following, Not every parish priest can wear Doctor Luther’s shoes, 
we could be in no doubt to what people it appertains. Neither could there be any 
mistake about this solemn Turkish proverb: Death is a black camel which kneels 
at every man’s gate, in so far at least as that it would be at once ascribed to the 

fast. And this, The world is a carcase, and they who gather round it are 
dogs, plainly proclaims itself as belonging to those Eastern lands, where the un- 
owned dogs prowling about the streets of a city are the natural scavengers, that 
would assemble round a carcase thrown in the way. So too the form which our 
own proverb, Man’s extremity, God's opportunity, assumes among the Jews, 
namely this, When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes, plainly roots itself 
in the early history of the nation, being an allusion to Exod. v. 9—19, and without 
a knowledge of that history would be unintelligible altogether.” 


How the same thought is variously expressed :— 


“Thus our own, A burnt child fears the fire, is good; but that of many 
tongues, A sealded dog fears cold water, is better still. Ours does but express 
that those who have suffered once will henceforward be timid in respect of that 
same thing from which they have suffered ; but that other the tendency to exagge- 
rate such fears, so that now they shall fear even where no fear is. And the fact 
that so it will be, clothes itself in an almost infinite variety of forms. Thus one 
Italian proverb says: 4 dog which has been beaten with a stick, is afraid of its 
shadow ; and another, which could only have had its birth in the sunny South, 





where the glancing but harmless lizard so often darts across your : He 


has been bitten by a serpent is alarmed by a lizard. Witha Utds chai q 


this the Jewish Rabbis had said long before: He who has been bitten by a 


pent is afraid of a rope’s end; even that which bears so remote a resemblance t4 


a serpent as this does, shall now inspire him with terror; and the 
expressing the same thought, but with imagery borrowed from their own 
clime: The man who has received a beating from a firebrand, runs away at hy 
of « firefly.” 

This again on “ extremes meet”— 

“ Or, again, consider such a proverb as the short but well-known one : 
meet, Short as it is, it is yet a motto on which whole volumes might be 
which is finding its illustration every day,—in small and in great,—in things _ 
vial and in things most important,—in the histories of single men, and in those of 
nations and of Churches. Consider some of its every-day fulfilments,—old 


| ending in second childhood,—cold performing the effects of heat, and scorehi 





heat would have done,—the extremities alike of joy and of grief finding ues 
in tears, the second singular ‘ thou’ instead of the plural ‘you,’ employed in more 
languages than one to inferiors and to God, never to equals; just as servants 
children are alike called by the Christian name, but not those who stand jn 
midway of intimacy between them. Or to take some further illustrations from. 
moral world, of extremes meeting ; observe how often those who begin their lives 
as spendthrifts end them as misers; how often the flatterer and the caly 

meet in the same person; out of a sense of which the Italians say well; 
paints me before blackens me behind ; observe how those who to-day would sac. 
fice to Paul as a God, will to-morrow stone him as a malefactor. (Acts xiv, 18, 
19; ef. xxviii. 4—6.) Or see again in what close alliance hardness and softness, 
cruelty and self-indulgence, are continually found ; or in law, how the sw 
becomes the summa injuria, as in the case of Shylock’s pound of flesh, whi¢h was 
indeed no more than was in the bond. Or observe on a greater scale, as so 

in France, how a wild und frantic democracy may be transformed by the base 

of a conjuror into an atrocious military tyranny.” 

Is Mr. Trench assured that the proverb he findgin the Alexandrian 
Fathers—“ The thyrsus-bearers are many, but the bacchants few”—is pm 
perly a proverb? that is to say, the “foundling” without a parent? } 
occurs in Plato, slightly varied, as if a phrase of his own; and from ity 
felicity and elegance may easily have become so familiar as to have passed 
into a proverb, very much as Goethe's orphic sayings have with us, 


Partfalia. a 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itself.—Gorrns. 


AN EVENING WITH THE RAPPING SPIRITS, 


[Tue following Letter was written at our request. The writer, a German 
friend, whose integrity and clear-headedness would command attention to 
whatever he might assert, informed us of his proposed visit to a house 
where the Rappites were to exhibit, and we begged him to furnish us with 
a report. We print his letter without any alteration: its statements will, 
we think, set the reader speculating. 

Let it be distinctly borne in mind, however, that in printing this Letter 
we give no countenance whatever to the pretended explanation of “ Rap- 
ping.” We have our own views of the jugglery by which the “ ghosts” 
are made to communicate with persons willing to pay for the interview, 
and in a very short time we hope to lay before our readers something like 
an experimental result. } 

My pear Sir,—When I proposed to give you a report on these new 
prophets, who, if as true as they are new, open to us a wide and most in- 
teresting field for inquiry, overthrow ancient and modern systems of 
science and belief, shake to the very foundation revealed religion and 
Christianity, but, on the other hand, are telling almost equally strong against 
Pantheism and Atheism, I had not seen those prophets, expounders, 
mediums, or whatever you may call them, myself; but what I heard 
from a friend, a clear-sighted, well-informed, by no means “ gullible,” 
or over-credulous gentleman, who had paid them a visit, had made me 
anxious to see and judge for myself; and he having determined, for 
better satisfaction, to have the Medium (and the spirits) at his own house, 
and having kindly invited me to be present on the occasion, I offered to 
furnish you with a statement of the result of the evening, which I now, 
agreeably to your wish, lay before you. ' 

We were five of us in the library,—my friend, his wife, his sister, his 
nephew, and myself,—when the footman, handing in a card, aun 
“Mrs. Hayden.” Her entrance and deportment were easy, unem : 
and yet not ‘ business-like ;’’ her exterior rather prepossessing ; af intel- 
ligent countenance, with, perhaps, a slight touch of Yankeeism in the corner 
of the eye; and the conversation soon being established, showed that she 
did not lack those powers of speech so peculiar to the citizens of the great 
Republic ; though certain mistakes now and then recurring in the conju 
gation of verbs, indicated that she could not have had a very first-rate 
education. 

We took our seats round the table on which the card had been placed. 
I read,—*“ Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Hayden, 22, Queen Anne-street, Caven- 
dish-square.”’ i 

Expectation created silence, now and then broken by questions in a low 
voice, addressed to the Medium, and by the wheels of carnages 
brought guests to an evening party at a neighbouring house, and thus 
made the otherwise very quiet street rather noisy. The raps which the 
Medium and one or two of us, after we had been seated for about ten 


_ [Sarurpay, i: 
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Marcu 
had thought to hear, were drowned by the noise without. It be- | never used in England, but, as my friend afterwards remarked, then and 

to move over into the dining room, looking out upon the | later, very frequent in his family. Dates were asked and given, and some 

and undisturbed regions of the park. I left the library with regret, proved correct, some not. The year of the death of the above remotest 
the shelves of which such numbers of mighty spirits in folio and in , ancestor was asked, but no answer came. The Medium remarked that the 
ble vellum and hog’s-skin were looking down upon us. spirit would perhaps at a later hour be able to give it; questions might be 
had not to wait many minutes, when the raps commenced, and the | addressed, and answers would be given in any language, the knowledge of 
having thus manifested their presence, one of the ladies took a card, | the spirits in this respect being as universal as they were independent of 














: We 


im which were printed, in three rows, the letters of the alphabet, and in a | space and time. A spirit was asked at what place a living relative of my 


“earth row the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. Rap-tap-tap, was | friend was at that moment, the answer was, “ Gixdale ;” and on asking 


answer when we saw her absorbed in thought of a deceased friend; | again (loud) whether the name and spelling were correct, a very decided 


el this meaning that he or she was ready to converse, the lady’s hand | rap-tap-tap-tap-tap admitted of no further question. No such place being 


with a pencil over the said card, pausing, in equal intervals, about | known, and very unlikely to exist in that part of Europe where the 
one second at each letter, and beginning with A again, as soon as the rap- | relative is living, the answer (given to a mental question) was suspicious 


_ tap-tap had told her, on arriving at any of the letters, that it was the right | withal ; whether true, will be known in a few weeks. I make no mention 


4 
{ 


one, and to be noted down. As the names of the spirits with whom you | of answers to questions which required a simple “ Yes” or “ No,” such 
wish to converse, and the questions you address to them are only thought, answers being, besides, only of some doubtful value, when corroborating 
not spoken (if you prefer, as the lady did), we, of course, had no notion of , facts known to us. 
the rt of the conversation, and I verily believe and am convinced the | There was once a confusion and some hilarity created by a by-play on 
Medium had as little as we. The raps ceased, the paper was handed round, | my part with my dear old grandfather’s spirit. I saw my friend pausing, 
the lady told us she had conversed with a deceased friend, the spelling of | and hearing no raps for a few minutes I thought he had ceased his conver- 
whose name she had desired, and there it was, correctly spelt, a German | sations, and took the opportunity of conversing rapidly with my grand- 
| father. Rap-tap-tap, there he was. I wished him merely to tell me the 
year of his death to convince me of his presence, missing the 18, I went 
| over the numerals, which I had written down on my paper, and 35 was 
given. My grandfather died in 1835. His raps, however, had been put 
down by my friend, who had resumed his spellings; but of course the 
| result was nonsense, and only cleared up by my confession of having 


he other lady took the alphabet ; I was sitting by her side, and could 
follow her movements over the card. The Medium was sitting farthest 
from us, opposite, in an easy, unrestrained position, confining her activity 
to listening when the raps began slowly or indistinctly, and addressing now 
and then an admonition to the Spirits, when continued raps created some 





uncertainty, or when they were not loud enough to be distinctly heard ; as, 
“Would the spirit say whether the letter is right?” or, “Is the spirit | 
ing to answer the question ?”’ and, “‘ Would the spirit rap a little 
louder?” Rap-tap-tap means, in such cases, ‘“ Yes;” no rapping means 
“No.” Lobserved repeatedly that the Medium was not following the 
’ movements of the questioner’s hand over the card, which latter the lady 


now in conversation was hiding with her left hand. The raps came dis- 


] 


| broken into his proceedings. 


Whilst thus holding intercourse with the spiritual world, conversation 


| between ourselves was not slackening in the intervals, and the Medium 

having mentioned that the spirits were able to move furniture, we expressed 
| our wishes to see it done. 
the Medium, in an insinuating tone, bowing down her head over it. 
| series of raps answered, and we were requested to touch the table’s edge 


“Would the spirits move the table?” asked 
A 


tinetly, unhesitatingly, and the full Christian name and surname of her | with the tops of our fingers, in order to feel the vibration caused by 


brother were soon on the paper. 
death, then the place where he died ina far distant country. Then to a 
question, the purport of which I know not, the answer, “ Not now.” 

My turn came, and with it raps distinct in sound from the others, as, | 
in fact, to a quick ear, were nearly all the raps we heard in the course of | 
the evening. My thoughts dwelt on a friend who a few months ago 
erossed the Atlantic, and died of yellow fever a week after his arrival at 
one of the West-Indian islands. I desired the spelling of his name, leaving | 
out the Christian name. Rap-tap-tap at the W (wrong); I said so; but 
his Christian name begins with a W. ‘“ Now try the surname.” O 
(rap-tap), right ; H (rap-tap), wrong. I went on without a remark. L (rap- | 
tap), right; the following letter wrong again, which I stated. ‘‘ Would the 
spirit spell his name ?’’ (Rap-tap-tap.) I began again; again wrong. I 

gave it up, asking the name of the vessel in which he went out. It was 
given right,—not an English, but a German name, and there was no 
mistake and no wavering in the spelling. I dismissed this friend, 
summoning (mentally) the spirit of another whom I had known years ago. 
, A distinct, but rather faint knock. “ Please to spell your name.” It was 
It correctly, always, as I need not mention, through the aid of the | 
phabet, in the above manner. ‘‘ Would you tell me the cause of your 
eath?”’ (I knew the specific cause most positively.) “Yes.” “Give 
yime your answer in German.” ‘‘ Yes.’’ I took the alphabet. C-O-G-N- 
I grew pale. That was the cause of his death; Cognac did kill him, poor 
fellow! But the worp was not anticipated in my mind. I expected in- 
temperance, or a similar general expression. I continued, O-C. So the 
word was Cognoc, not Cognac. Rather excited, I asked loud, but in 
German,—“|s that the true cause of your death?” “Yes.” “Is the 
word spelt correctly?’ “Yes.” Now, Cognoc is not the correct spelling, 
and I knew, alas! too well, how correctly and how distinctly he used to 
spell it Cognac. But the answer was most startling. Every one in Eng- 
land and America calls that spirit brandy, and to most people in these two 
countnes it is hardly known by its original French name under which it 
goes on the Continent. “‘ Where did youdie?” The name of the place 
was correctly given, though with some hesitation, and I had to go several 
times through the alphabet for the fourth and fifth letter. The number 
of the house in which he died was first given as 38 (w rong), then as 35 
(right). Poor ghost! He felt, perhaps, uneasy at the confession he had 
made, and was nervous in following my pencil. Perhaps I was so myself; 
but altogether the spelling of names was not so quick and straightforward 
with me as with the two ladies. Single taps were constantly being heard 
from other Spirits in the course of these conversations, but they mean 
nothing, except, perhaps, a desire to put themselves into communication. 

My neighbour—my friend’s nephew—had now to begin. There were 
Tap-tap-taps, certainly. He tested the spirit by spelling, but only con- 

answers came, and he gave it up. 

The master of the house now began a series of questions, most of them 
answered quickly, and with decided rap-tap-taps. He asked (always 
mentally) his grandfather the Christian names of his grandfather, who was | 


; and lived in a foreign country, where each person generally has three 
names. 


| 


| America, in the course of her career. 


| father died. Can you?” 
| correct, could not be ascertained at the time. 


Then came his age, then the year of his | some electric, magnetic, or other “ fluidum” with which the spirits would 
presently act upon the table. 


We all thought we felt it. I should not 
like to assert it positively, but what I am prepared at any time to swear to, 


and what I now do most solemnly assert and tell you is, that the table 


first slowly, then quickly, moved im a circular direction, as if it was going 
to whirl round. One of the ladies jumped up, frightened. I turned 
sharply round to my right-hand neighbour, the movement being from right 
to left, asking him, rather angrily, ‘‘ Why did you push the table?” But 
he looked as much aghast as every one of us, except the Medium, who was 
sitting in the same easy, reclining position as when the furniture began to 
move. All this was the work of not much morethana minute. My chair, 
which had been quite near to the table, was now at such a distance, that I 
could just reach it with my outstretched arm. The movement had ceased 
as soon as the lady had jumped up, and “ the cirele was broken.” 

The footman announced the carriage for my friend’s sister. I found the 
man looked extremely curious, and I could not help thinking of the con- 
versations which no doubt had been going on “ below,” between him and 
the other servants, about our mysterious proceedings up-stairs. “‘ Only 
one question before I go,” said the lady, and her eye looked down. Rap- 
tap-tap. Her finger went over the numerals, 1—I1—6. ‘One hundred 
and sixteen years! We always thought she must be of that age.” “ Ah, 
you were thinking of old Nurse. . . . .” “ I was, indeed. She 
died last Tuesday, you know.” And I was told how that old nurse had 
been long known in the family, and nursed children on whose heads now 

“Grey do something mingle with their younger brown,” 
and how then, some forty years ago, she was an old, shrivelled person, 
“ Wrinkled deep in time,” 

and how she would never tell her age, but how she used to say that she 
had been present at the coronation of George the Third, when the young 
man whom she was to have married fell from a scaffold, and died. Being 
pressed to say how old she was, she would say ninety-three ; and she had 
never advanced beyond that figure since many years. We sat down to 
tea, five, with the Medium. There were no rappings, and the conversation 
was general, sometimes loud. None of us, apparently, thought of conversa- 
tion with the dead. Mrs. Hayden (the Medium) was telling me a number 
of anecdotes—some very amusing—of what she had seen, here and in 
I was demonstrating to her the 
effect upon the chief doctrines of Christianity of the simple fact that spirits 
were so conditioned as those who had conversed with us, and all others 
must be, and she was telling me what revelations spirits had made her re- 
garding their state, feeling, and degree of happiness. All of a sudden she 
turned round. ‘There was rapping.” “I did not hear it.” “But I 
did,’ said my friend, who had been silent for some time; “ and I have 
summoned my grandfather. Perhaps he can now tell me when his grand- 
Rap-tap-tap. And the year was given, whether 


After Mrs. Hayden was gone our first thought was the table. There it 


| stood, firm, solid, on four legs, a good-sized, heavy, dining-table, We 
(Three were given, and one of them seldom or | found it impossible to move it by pushing or wrenching one of its legs by 
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On the verge he bends him slowly, 
Gazes on a quiet lake ; 

Deep below its waters holy 
For the sky a mirror make. 


2 | the foot, least of all to move it in a circular direction. And Mrs. Hayden 
had been sitting quite still, in an easy, reclining position, which would have 
been very difficult to preserve, had she made any efforts with her feet. 
Besides, the table was moving as on a pivot, and the large high lamp 
. | standing in the middle remained as firin as before ; there was not the 
af slightest quivering or élattering of the glass tube against the shade, which 
struck me particularly, and the whole movement, when beginning and 
ceasing, was without a jerk, but smooth as if the table had been lifted off 
the ground. I must not omit to state, however, that we requested a fur- 
ther movement after the first had ceased. “You need not sit down again,” 
we were told, “they will do it just the same when we are standing round.” 
We did stand round, and Mrs. Hayden repeatedly and most politely 
requested the spirits to move the table again. ‘“‘ Oh, I have seen them move 
furniture so quick, that people were obliged to run out of the way, to 
avoid being hurt ; they have moved it often over the whole length of a 
room.” We were full of expectation, but no further movement came. 


Thought of joy and thought of terror ! 
Gazing down the gray abyss, 

He beholds in that fair mirror, 
Shadowy forms in shadowy bliss. 

Then a yearning for completeness, 
And a thirst for ampler life, 

And a brightness and a sweetness 
Waver in luxurious strife. 


Calmly standing, deeply gazing, 
Turning not to left or right, 
Nor depressing, nor upraising, 








I have read somewhere that the raps are produced with the toes, and 


that for that purpose the rappers must be in a hot room in order to keep 


their feet and toes warm. I can only say, that the room in which we were 


with Mrs. Hayden for some three hours was very cold indeed, it being of 


large dimensions, and the evening one of the coldest we have had in 
February. 

In this letter I have tried to give you a faithful and true report of what 
I have seen, or rather heard, of the spirits and their “ rappings”’ and movings. 
I am far from saying I am convinced, but I cannot, on the other hand, in 
fairness pronounce the whole system to be an imposture as some of the 
writers in our public journals have done. As far as our experience in, or 
knowledge of, clairvoyance, magnetism, and other supposed or real powers 
within or around us, connecting the spiritual with the material world 
permits, such lights, explanations, and remarks, may be thrown upon the 
subject, as, it seems to me, it invites, but from which I abstain, leaving 
that task to a more able and more experienced pen. I know that the 
matter excites much attention, especially in the higher circles of society. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, W. R. 





ATHANASE. 


In the early morning hours, 
Wandered Athanase alone, 
Ere the dew was off the flowers, 
Ere the first fresh light was gone. 
When the voices of the Morning, 
Wind and water, chimed and rang, 
When the lark with regal scorning 
Into the blue ether sprang. 


Athanase beheld the splendour 
Of the clouds and of the skies, 
Saw the colours fair and tender, 
Fade before his longing eyes. 
Saw a coming and a going, 
White and blue, through waving trees, 
As though sky and cloud were flowing 
Down the smooth stream of the breeze. 


Sense of wild and wooing sweetness, 
On the bosom of the morn, 
More complete for incompleteness, 
Rose from violets newly born. 
Song of lark unseen above him, 
Panted in a long delight, 
And the clouds that seemed to love him, 
Soared and swooned upon his sight. 


Then a thought, half thought, half feeling, 
With sweet sorrow touch’d his soul, 
Glimpses of a world revealing, 
Far from man’s delight and dole. 
Sense of music past him flowing, 
Sound of far-off endless seas, 
With a coming and a going, 
Of glad faces in the breeze. 


And advancing and retiring, 
Golden shores and rivers bright, 
Filled his soul with strange desiring, 
And his eyes with starry light. 
And he lookt through blue abysses, 
Of the heaven above his head, 
And he yearned to know what blisses, 
Or what griefs await the Dead. 


Upward soar the rocks around him, 
Downward dive the rocks below, 
And a mighty spell hath bound him— 

Vainly, vainly would he go. 








| 


His fixt vision for delight. 
Gazing through those gray abysses, 
Drunk with rapture and with dread, 
Leaping down, he Jearns what blisses 
And what griefs await the Dead. 
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LETTERS OF A VAGABONB, | 
XIV. Seven Hills, April 2, 1859) . 
wee have been kept in town week after week, until we were almost, 






4/5 ashamed to see Markham; save Margaret who, as she is hever 
iQ moved by petty reasons, and has a most perfect relianee on 
herself, seems to be above shamefacedness. We arrived here 
yesterday, and already the sea air has reealled some of the force. 
into her cheeks ; which had indeed never left her eyes. I began to fea 
that it had retired to them alone for ever. The first cause of our detention 
was her mother; who, now that most things are settled, suddenly sank 
into a yet lower stage of vitality. Poor wretch, life has for her bee 
nullified in all but its anxieties and its pains. Punishments for others 
heaviest on her. Her husband is again as hearty as ever, and I do beliet 
is happier as Markham’s man than he was as Johnson’s man ; for afterall 
he was only his own servant. Sophy, whom we visited by the way, is per 
fectly comfortable, as she assured us ; since she “ wants for nothing,” God 
help her! She asked after all her friends, and answered all our questions; 
was very hospitable in her importunities ; and yet I believe was as glad to 
see us come away as I at least was to come away ; for there was no more 
to be asked or answered. William has gone, suddenly, to Australia; % 
that he is safe, even if poor Fanny Chetham should not persist in her 
silence. J am sure she will; but I believe it was anxiety on that point 
which sustamed poor Mrs. Johnson so long. A cousin sent for him, 
“Throw him away, man,” was Markham’s advice to Johnson on hearing of 
the offer; “ he will never be of any use to you;” and, accordingly, John- 
son did throw him to the other side of the globe. Markham advanced the 
money “ like a brick,’’ as William said; and the worthy emigrant showed 
me a bank order for #21, payable at Sidney, which Margaret had give 
him. ‘How the devil she got it, I don’t know,” he said; “but she i 
deep, the deepest of us all.” We were all glad to see him go ; though 

a day or two his mother looked more effaced than ever. There are 
folds in her black silk dress that seem to be newly pressed at every trial 
life, and never to recover again even when the flat iron of adversity hai 
passed over their uncomplaining tissue. 

As we—that is, Margaret, Edwardes, Yseult, and I—returned to the 
village inn, after visiting Sophy, we met, issuing forth in the most finished 
perfection of deportment and costume, that accomplished gentleman whom 
I learned to esteem aright at Werneth—King. He started with pleasure, 
was “delighted to see Mrs. Edwardes,” shook Edwardes cordially by the 
hand, and bowed to me with the most engaging ease. I passed on, and 
Margaret followed close, with an unmoved countenance ; she did not know 
him, “and had no wish to,” she said. It seems that he was stopping at 
the inn for the day. ( 

After dinner we came on by coach, and then by rail, and by eoach agai; 


| arriving to a late tea. The only drawback—the “ only” drawback ! why 


is it not enough to counterbalance all good ?—is, that Yseult is unwell, or 
unhappy, or in some way chagrined. No one scems to know how. 
is very kind to us all—not sulky nor “ dismal ;” she is especially and most 
carefully kind to myself, as if there had been some difference between us, 
now removed ; of which indeed I am wholly unaware ; and to Edwardes I 
never saw her so affectionate—so cordial and trusting in her manner 
Edwardes is a model of affectionate diligence towards her : she cannot look 
round but he discerns what it is she needs; and she has it before she cam 
speak. I hope it is no illness which she conceals, but his skill detects, that 
has made her tacitly assume the silent quiescence of an invalid. 

Margaret, I can see, watches her without yet understanding or interfer- 
ing. Often, I can perceive, that she tends her diligently, and yet without 


| showing it. For instance, when we would hear Yseult’s footstep coming to 


tea, last night Margaret arranged a seat for her, but she was in 
part of the room before Yseult entered, and Margaret’s even countenance 
was unaltered, 
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new position in which I 
ve at the steadfastness of her character. She is truly the lady sovereign 
all, as though she were born to receive homage without being exalted 
is or moved out of her own dignity. Markham was here to receive us, 
he went up to town to-day with Edwardes; both to return again to- 
¢4ill Monday. He came especially to see that we were all properly 
, as he said, to surrender the keys of the castle to Margaret, 
s she received with her wonted grace. She seemed rather to approve 
‘eto thank, and yet Markham was more delighted, I suspect, than if she 
pd out “ gratitude” with all her eloquence. 
; # she can be the object of regard to so many, and yet of jealousy to 
ye. Her presence seems to fetch out the noblest qualities of those 
Tiand her ; as air, pure and genial in itself, tells the grass to show all its 
the flower all its lustre agd all its perfume, the human face 
all its life and happiness. When she gave her hand to Markham, 
friend, it was done without reservation ; when she aecepted our plan 
ing a party for her, she took the chief place ; when Markham sur- 
ner to her his house and servants, she receives the charge as the short- 
way to accomplish his wish. Markham addresses Aer alone with a sort 
y, which is no more than unconcealed anxiety that he may know 
» to anticipate obedience only by asking that which it will please her to 
; and yet Julie watches Margaret’s unhurried reply with unconcealed 
that she will vouchsafe to accept of Markham’s absolute allegiance. 
renders the same species of devotion, adorned rather than co- 
by a style of bantering humility ; and Yseult looks only anxious that 
rgaret should understand how grave is Edwardes’s solicitude. I avow 
that if Margaret’s deep voice is the one seldomest heard, not a word 
it escapes me ; and that I watch my turn to obey her commands, only 
lest I should be too forward in doing that duty which she intends 
some one else ; and yet Stanhope often stands aside where he would 
We the best right. I do not know why her command is so absolute, if 
‘His not that she is so perfectly direct and simple, that her words are facts ; 
iid her every feeling is to us a thing to reverence, as if we saw before us 


see her gives me new reason to | the inhabitants—uncouth in look and in their ways, as I found, by in- 
| quiring closely. 


For suffering Margaret to join Julie, who reappeared, I 
penetrated into the very sleeping-rooms, followed by Markham, who had 
never been so far before. He has only had the estate two winters and a 
summer; and last summer he was still absorbed in his great London 
campaign. Styes were those cottages, wherein the labourer and his wife 


| and their children huddled together, little fed, sleeping all im one bed, or, 


rises me—though I ought to have outlived surprise—is to see | 





ile type of woman, with all her dignity, all her loving-kindness, all her | 


th, undisguised and unadulterated. 
4 forming that influence ; her beauty not only of face and shape, but of 
ice. She does not say half so many 
@: Yseult utters many remarks better worth writing; Edwardes is often 
tive, and as often amusing; Julie herself has a far more brilliant 
Mt. And yet the plainest word from Margaret is noted as it were of a 
ferling value, because it is hers. The truth, the force, the symmetry of 
nature are felt, even when the subject is trivial. She is. You cannot 
i & grand scene, you cannot repeat a mountain, nor “say” the 
Werance of a great river sounding along its vast quiet bed with its large 
‘dixpason unexalted ; and yet in that everlasting note, in that moveless 
em, you, through your passive existence, are conscious of the divine 
-nifluences which rule the world—the Ruler speaking to your heart through 
“the great voice of the creature, who stands nearer to Him than smaller 
- Wings can. 
_ Happy the man on whom Margaret shall lay the burden of her love—if he 
@ sustain it. But should any ungenerous weakness seize such a man, he 
voll fall; and the car of Ceres would pass over him without a tremor. I can 
Magine, in such an event, that I see her onward countenance, moveless as 
lite. Of all men I know, Stanhope alone could paint the picture. 





April 3. 


] was interrupted by the somewhat unexpected return of Markham, who 
lad sent Edwardes on to town alone, with orders that should free himself 
a Monday. He had forgotten, he said, to complete all his duties, and 

ly in storing the larder. But he needed not to have returned, for 
housekeeper had already obtained Margaret’s sanction to a plan of 
Brvey. I suspect, however, that the great grocer preferred his duties 
oder Margaret to his duties over Johnson and his compeers. Edwardes 
fmes this afternoon. 

Markham found us seated very quietly in the “ garden-room”—a pretty 
w#loon, which opens on to the lawn, with three windows, so arranged that 
th whole side of the room looks to be open, with great plate-glass panes, 
M to each window—< from Regent-street,” said Julie. She says these 
Measms of a seigneur’s heiress to the great London tradesman, and makes 
Muneasy—not him. | suppose her lips are too pretty, or his heart too 

= and too much professionally engaged in his business. Julie and 

Rere looking over a great store of music that he had sent down— 


s : 
"Y copious, and rather indiscriminate; and we were picking out the 


: Yseult was lying on a sofa, silent, but not forgotten, as if asleep ; 
a t was reading, near her: and Stanhope was sketching the sleeper 

read, he wy : 
er. Markham woke us all up from our vocations, and we were 


™% out with him to show Margaret all the grounds. Yseult alone stopped 


nd—too tired, she said ; and Stanhope afterwards returned, I think in 
“endance upon her, if she should like to rejoin us. 

Ssurveyed not only the grounds, but the estate beyond the private 
mt; and accidentally dividing—if it was accident ?—Margaret and I 
a ourselves visiting certain labourers’ cottages, of which a row stood 
en the And strange places they were—hardly 


boundary of the park. 
ue” to look at, although comfortless enough,—and uncouth 


Her beauty may have much power | 


at the best, in two. I had read of these things; but to see them t— 

And yet they are part of the great system of England, which is so 
“* successful,” and which faithful Englishmen are so anxious not to . 

I looked a remonstrance at Markham. But he defended himself. “ 
must be so,” he said. ‘ The estate, no doubt, wanted improying ; land 
had not been made a commodity of trade’””— 

*“ And God forbid that it should be more so than it is,” I said. 

“You cannot kick against the laws of society or of human nature,” he 
argued. ‘It is only by letting the law of supply and demand regulate 
industry” — ¥ 

* It does not help these poor wretches, in whose labour you trade,” I 
answered. 

“* With very little profit,” he rejoined; * but hitherto they haye only 
been managed by agriculturists ; and we know what they are.” At all 
events, he would not help it. He must employ his capital for its best 
return ; and if some few individuals were sacrificed, it was all the better in 
the long run. 

“ For you—for profit-dealers,” I insisted. ‘“ But look,” I said, pomt- 
ing to where Margaret stood awaiting us just within the park, on the risiz 
ground, with the sun making prismatie jewels in her black dancing hair, 
“ tell me if a creature like that is made by the law of ‘ supply and de- 
mand,’ or by the law which ever strives to create the greatest and most 
perfect life.” 

He said that both were the same. But I will not repeat all his argu- 
ment: you will find it in the books, though not always so well pleaded. 
“ Do unto others,” I said; but he sneered. At last I challenged him to 
appeal to the arbitress who was awaiting us; and we both told our case to 
her, standing on the rising ground before us. 

“ Tt seems to me,” said Margaret, “ that the sole question is this :— 


| Can you choose, by the act of your own will, whether these people shall 


** good things” as several amongst | 





continue to live as they are, or shall they undergo a better existence ?” 

With an air of profound and instant deference, the great ceconomist 
kissed her hand. 

‘** Mr. Markham,” cried Julie, “ I often say better things than that, but 
you never kiss my hand with that air of Grand Chamberlain !” 

‘** The things you say, ma’m’selle”— 

* Don’t say ma’m’selle, like an Englishman as you are ; say” 

“The things you say, ‘ respectable Juliette,’ are exquisite scourgés, 
which make us feel your power and our own delicious pangs in every 
stroke ; and our rebellious consciences always rise to renew the provoca~ 
tion, kissing the hand which strikes, so as to make it strike again, thus”— 

But Julie drew her hand away laughing—* And the things which 
Margaret says?” she asked. 

* Are the truths lying silent at the bottom of our own consciences.” 

‘Oh, thou magnificent! Queen Margaret shall neme thee Grand 
Grocer of her court; but from what wholesale dealer didst thou purchase 
those superior aphorisms which thou art retailing?” 

Markham made a plunge at her, to chastise her, as was his right, vi et 
osculis ; but she ran to the other side of the Queen, and drawing Mar- 
garet’s arm over her own stooping shoulder, peered round at us from 
underneath, like a bird taking sanctuary ; and Markham stopped. 

“It does not matter,” he eried; “ the Grand Grocer will have his 
revenge. 

“ How?” said the pretty bird, glancing its head and eyes under the 
shadow of the august countenance that looked down upon her. 

** By the grocer’s working out a truth as well as retailingit. Margaret’s 
words shall be my penance, and a better life to those forgotten clods.” 

Julie’s bright eyes filled with tears, and her pretty hand was thrust out 
for Markham’s lips with a little grave smile that made Margaret stoop down 
and kiss her; for which gracious act Markham looked as grateful as if the 
gift were bestowed upon himself. 

Perhaps the patient hypocrite thought in his heart. the kiss was lodged 
where he might, in some lucky hour, steal it. 

I have, dear friends, very ill reported either the flagrant evil which I saw; 
or the arguments which Markham used : it is difficult, without more space 
than a letter, or more mastery than the unstable Vagabond, to describe to 
you how skilful these English are in their theory, and how stupid in their 
acts or suffrances. They succeed in trade; they fail in life. Th 
Christianity as an “established fact,’ but it is only established, like an 
ensign to war around ; not applied in working. I might have spent months 
and not have exhausted all the special pleadings which an Englishman 
must see refuted before he, can officially recognise the Lazarus at his feet. 
Your English good Samaritan must have a certificate, copiously counter- 
signed, before he will even believe in suffermg; and even then he t 
buy his oil in the cheapest market, or dispense it “ repulsively,” and take . 
heed that the traveller grow not presuming on his alms. Bat the ' 
of nature goes straighter to the conscience; a) t is A 
« domesticated animal” than I am getting to be. 
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Che Arts. 


MDLLE. LUTHER AND THE ART OF ACTING. 


Propie wonder why, with my adoration of the sex, I am still a bachelor ; 
but that is precisely the reason! If I cared less for the sex, I might 
conjugate,—and then who would dance her hair out of curl for a married 





Vivian ? 
Some day, when I am busy, I will try my hand at a comedy,—Zes 
Incertitudes de Vivian,—in which I will depict the vacillating perplexities 


of a loving heart, as I saw them depicted by Mdlle. Luther on Monday, 
in Les Incertitudes de Rosette—(that was a slight, thin piece, whereas 


mine willbe...... .!!) It is acapital subject. Why should Rosette 
give her hand to Octave, when Raoul and Leon are equally charming ? 
ne is gay, one is sentimental, and the other is autre chose. She cannot 


choose. 

My case to a T! There is Fanny with the dove-like eyes, whose 
influence I am the last man in the world to rebel against; but then there 
is also the languorous Julia, orientalizing my soul; and for a time there 
was the gy Maria, (till that able parenthesis in my life was 
terminated by the Milk Jug you have heard of,) and the stately Jane, 
who married Brown—le butor ! 

How happy could I be with neither, 
Were both the dear charmers away ! 


These incertitudes convince me I was not made for the domesticities. 
And, to confess the truth, when Rosette does finally choose that senti- 
mental Raoul, (with weak, winking eyes, by the way!) I did not feel 
altogether so sure of that jeune ier’s future happiness. But what I 
did feel sure of was, that in Mdlle. Luther we have a charming, zxaive, 
fascinating little actress, who will be like a streak of sunshine in this 
sloppy, pre-Easterian period. She is very blonde, and a French blonde, 
which is essentially different from the English, (Ilike both, but prefer the 
English.) Now, a blonde, I need not tell you, is very charming, (so, 
indeed, is a brunette :—I like both—I prefer both.) And this with an 
expressive mobility of feature, a little Parisian accent, not of the purest, 
but not without its charm, an easy naturalness and playful archness, 
render her “‘ quite an acquisition.” 

In the second piece—Livre III., Chapitre I—which the English public 
knows as The Novel Expedient, Malle. Luther was less pleasing, and 
showed a want of discrimination for which she had not prepared us. The 
idea of the piece is this: —A young wife, jealous of her husband's college 
friend, pretends to be in love with him, in order that he may cease to visit 
the house. The scene in which she does this should be played without a 
hint of caricature; the friend would be slow enough to believe it under 
any circumstances, and to make it credible, as well as to bring out the 
comedy of the situation, there must be no exaggeration. Mdlle. Luther 
overdid it. The acting could have deceived no one; and I was sorry to 
see not only the actress falling into such a mistake, but the audience 
greatly applauding it. 

It may seem strange to one unacquainted with the difficulties of Art, 
that emotion is of all things the most difficult to represent ; but so it is; 
and why it is, a little reflection may teach us. Acting—the Art at present 
under consideration—is primarily a yipnois—a mimicry of manners, con- 
ditions, eccentricities, and emotions. Jones is to mimic the gait and 
bearing of Macbeth, and not to present us with the gait of Jones, in which 
we have but mediocre interest. He is also to represent, as best he can, 
the feelings of that vacillating warrior. That is to say, he has to mimic 
external c teristics of dress, bearing, &c., (about which we— the 
audience—having no precise knowledge, will not be critical,) and to 
express internal characteristics, with which our common humanity makes 
us tolerably familiar: the first part of his task may be achieved by 
following conventional examples, the second part can only be achieved by 
originality—that is, by his actually undergoing the emotions, and repre- 
senting what he feels. Conventionality will not do these. The word of 
Horace remains for ever true: Si vis me flere, &c.—If you want me to 
weep, you first must weep yourself. Or, as Faust puts it :— 

“Doch werdet ihr nie Herz zu Herzen schaflen 
Wenn es euch nicht von Herzen geht.” 


It will not do to shirk the difficulty by covering your face with your 
hands, on the “ easier-to-be-imagined-than-described” principle,—the 
excuse of incompetence. We are there to see you do the thing, not shirk 
it,—to see you express emotion, not hide it. And if you want us to 
accept you as an Artist, you must learn not only to mimic externals, but 
to abandon yourself to the passion of the moment, and make that express 








Tue Lion anp THE OstRICH.—I cannot help adding 
one more anecdote, as it was told me by an eye-witness, 
on whose authority I can depend. He was travelling 
beyond the Vaal River, when a lion, alarmed by the 
approaching wagons, made off from the side of the road, 
and in his haste to escape, disturbed a hen ostrich 
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MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, March 4, 1853. 
Consots have been $ lower during this last week. 
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itself in its own language. Here, however, lies the difficulty. Tot 
for oneself, to feel for oneself, is at all times the labour, simple asit 
seem! Just as not one writer in a thousand expresses his meani . : 
own way, but writes what he thinks will be admired by others, ! 
fore, writes it pretty much in the language of others, so not one 
a thousand dares to trust his own feeljngs, but mimics the expression; _ 
others. Yet although it does not follow that because he dares 
what is actually within him, he will necessarily be applauded, it js 
that genuine success is obtainable in no other way. % 

Two recent examples illustrate my meaning. Ravel in L’ Eto Ad 
and Miss Woolgar in Slave Life show what may be done by the rex 
sentation of emotion. I spoke of the former a week or two sincee—~of 
Woolgar it is not too late yet to say that no actress on our g =i 
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surpass her intense and unexaggerated expression of a loving meu. as a 
tremulous for its cherished aa Like Ravel she does not fant 5 ay wih 
error of “ doing the tragic business,” in other words of seeking in conta, 
tional signs for her expressions, but throws herself imaginatively into t 
part, and abandons herself to what the stirring impulses within dictaty 
The foregoing is not altogether a digression. It leads me round ay, _ 
to the French Plays, and to Ravel's acting in Qui se di s 
which he played to perfection, with Mdlle. Luther, who was ight | == 
In this piece two loving natures quarrel, (as only turtle doves and 
will quarrel), and finally agree to separate. The idea is old enough j +) (ust 
conscience, and a conventional actor would not have had far to seek 
conventional modes of representing embarrassment. Ravel is an artist, Braziliai 
all his exuberant farce, and does not seek conventional modes, Hig Pelfen | 
barrassment was real—the fidgety, vacillating, perplexed, semi-Indj Dutch 2 
bye play expressed in legible characters a state of emotion no audi oe 
could resist. Nobody ever saw that bye-play before. Pro nog |  Granad 
person present would, under similar circumstances, have expre; —— 
in that way, yet the ¢ruth flashed upon all, because it was true! | Perayis 
How serious I am becoming! The fact is, the good acting Ihayeg ©-—=«- Perv 
this week naturally makes me reflective by its contrast with the hy Te 
acting I sat out the other night—no matter where—you probably | ( 
Let me merely add in conclusion that Ravel is not to leave us till i : 
and that Lafont comes on Monday. Vivugs. ent 
EF 
NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGNS. | Dubli 
VioLENcE is no proof of strength. Mr. Charles Marshall, it is yourne | the fo 
diorama has suggested this profound observation. We are ready to aim 


that you Aave strength: our recollection of certain forest scene 
poor old Opera-house enables us to speak confidently to the fi 
your unsuccessful diorama of a “Tour through Europe,” had 
points, though its failure was certainly attributable to a prevailing 
ness, very different in kind to the | br en of the “ Napoleon 
paigns.” ‘The first affair was tame, sleepy, dull; a monotone 
diocrity, broken here and there by such waking moments of pows 
have alluded to. But, oh! Mr. Marshall! those Austrians! ] 
hear the suppressed tittering in the stalls, as those bilious gi 
agonized features, and eyes turned up in the midst of a rapid 
broken ground, slid smoothly across the scene? (By the bye, 
feet five, instead of five feet eight, the low standard in the Austri 
And those Mamelukes! Oh, Sir; and those French soldiers, at 
forty centuries are looking, from the tops of the Pyramids, and 
culty keeping their countenance! And the Little Corporal 
Would Gomersal have accepted the make-up? And the gen 
gereau, Dessaix, Dumourriez, and the rest—would Cartlitch or 
comb have recognised their authenticity ? And the horses—those s 
capering thorough-breds—do you think such animals would have 
muster with either of the renowned authorities we have mentiontd! 
Those great men would have told you, Sir, as we tell you, that yw 
melodrama is loud, coarse, flaring, violent—but not strong. : 
So much, Mr. Marshall, for this your first essay as a great historia 
painter. And, en revanche, we candidly admit that passages of gre 
beauty occur at intervals throughout the work. There is a mysteriow 
impressive bit of colour (gathering, as it sweeps onward, like a multite 
dinous murmur growing to an angry tumult of voices), which precedes tl 
struggle at the Bridge of Arcola, and which, for imagination and st 
gestiveness, might rank with the triumphs of Beverly ; and other effec 
quite as artistic and more telling, are sufficiently numerous to make 4 
Ricieinn worth seeing, if for their sake only. Let no one stop away © 
account of anything we have written; or on account of being told that 
will have a lecturer inflicted on him who is nothing short of a Visitatio., 
We might, indeed, have said more to excite a favourable curiosity in @ 
readers ; we might have said that this diorama “ is calculated to sust#® 
the high reputation of the artist.” But we haven't. 
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the fairest prospects, no satisfactory results can be safely 
ticipated. Some of the leading Californian mines prota 
| have received satisfactory accounts. Consols left off firm al 
to 99} for money and for the account. The Nova Scotia Misi ; 
Company, notwithstanding some unfavourable “ bear” ro 
as to the validity of their title, have been largely dealt re $ 
2} premium. It would seem that the speculation whic! i 
hitherto been so rife in Gold-mining companies, is now to Tub 


st hoe 


‘ 


Doubtless 





sitting! The enraged bird, starting from her nest, 
rushed after the intruder, and dealt him a furious kick 
with its long and powerful leg, which so disconcerted 
the king of beasts, that he never once turned, but fled 
in headlong terror.—BarTER’s Dorp and Veld. 

Tue Porx’s Suirt.—Relics of saints, their shrines 
and garments, have in all ages exercised a powerful 
agency in performing miracles ; but we were not aware 
till we came to Naples of the healing virtues attributed 
to the shirt of a Pope, the smallest shred of which, if 
boiled in milk or soup, is said to be an effectual remedy 
for the cholera and other diseases of a similar descrip- 
tion!—From SpEncer’s Tour through France and 
Italy. 





the reports that were current of an ill-feeling between Turkey | 
and Austria had their due influence. Exchequer Bills are pretty 
steady at 12 to 18 premium. Mexican Thres-par-cente. are 
much better—the accounts from that disturbed country would 
seem to indicate the probability of some more stable form of 
government taking place there. There has been a considerable 
rise in Spanish Stocks, which have hitherto been singularly low. 
All French Stocks and Railways have been firm—a slight de- 
pression now and then has occurred owing to speculators wishing 
to realize profits. In our own leading lines prices have remained 
. Dovers look weak, owin 
line having passed through the 
In Mines there has been activity, especially those at home. 
In colonial and foreign mines there has also been considerable | 
business done ; but thes’ 
lian mines have been slightly an eee dull rumours 
find their way into the city that gold is 
of diso ization as regards la! 
seems a bar to all speculation, and until some co-operative sys- 
tem be entered into between companies and the employed, with | 


* muck” in copper. 
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BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
_(Cuostv@ Prices.) _ _ 


| Satur.| Mond. Tues. 





Bank Stock ............ me 
3 per Cent. Red. ......| 1003 
3 per Cent. Con. Ans.! 994} 





Wedn.| Thurs 





2264 | 2272 
1004 | 10 
204 | 20k 


| 











$ | 998) 
Of | 992 | 995 | 
to the bill for the East Kent rece oy aR igh | x04 | 103% | 1088 | 1034 | 
ouse of Commons. New 6 per Cents. ......| esse. | sees | aad | Fates a 
Long Ans., 1860 ...... 6 7-16) ...... | ---+- | on 8t | oot em | 
wan India Stock .........00. s+ 2674 | --.--- | 265 9 
ulators for a great risein the Austra- Ditto Bonds, £1000 bois | sevase i — 4 ) 
i "£ 4 | 40 
on the decrease. The state jag mae Fag } | 12p| 4p 12p | 17p| BE | 
ur at the mines and its districts | Ditto, £500..............-| Yee 3 | 12 p | USP | eevee | i 
| Ditto, Small ............ | ia'p | ip! 1p) -.... 18? 
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of from 30 to 50 per cent. on each suit of clothes, is a feature which the 
practical genius of Englishmen will not fail to appreciate.” 


notation is taken from a Work lately published, on “The Various Systems, &e., of 
h Trade.” The immediate reference of this extract is to the New System recently introduced 
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fe. os DOn “CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT by 


at 


EDMUND DUDDEN AND CO. 


hich the Writer shows that the Customers of Messrs. Dudden and Co, save from 30 to 50 per cent. on their 
adopting the New System. The fine STOCK of the Loxypon CLota EstaniisuHMent is known as one 


And in 
me preyed the Metropolis, from which any Lengths, even the shortest, are 
of SOLD AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE, 
e ‘utte ri le > —_ * : 
sary to the Cloth Trade, Cutters of superior talent are engaged; and Purchasers of Cloth, &c., may, if 
nto 7 Bub oe it made up on the Premises, at the charge of ? 
ihe 
ONY, THE WORKMEN’S WAGES, 
nto (iy, 7 len and Co. guaranteeing, not only the Quality of the Cloth, but also the Fit and Workmanship of every 
2) : pe 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 


TRING WEEK ENDING 
OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE 
- Farrar Evenina.) 





= 











ili: rCts. 972| Portuguese 4 per Cents. 39 
Doallen Be oe = rd Russian 44 per Cents. 1034 
6 per Cents. .. 107 | Sardinian Bonds 964 
Dutch 2} per Cents. ...... 663 | Spanish 3 p. Cents. 484 
Datch 4 per Cent. Certif. 99}| Spanish 3 p.Cts. New Def. 244 
Bouadoriiciessisigeccce OF Spanish Passive, Cony... 5g 
Granada Deferred «lh 114) Spanish Com. Certif. of 
Greek, ex over-due Coup. 6} — Coupon not funded 64 
Mexican 3 per Cents. 254 Turkish Loan, 6 per Cent. 
Peruyian, 1049.............-- 4 ene netted : 1§pm. | 
Peruvian 3per Cent. Def. 64; Venezuela 3} per Cents. 39 | 





O ACT of PARLIAMENT REQUIRED 
N to SETTLE the BOTTLED BEER QUESTION. 
EARLE, BROTHERS, and Co. beg to inform the patie that 
they have made arrangements to sell BASS’S or ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ALE, and other Pale Ales of the first quality, Genuine 
Dublin Stout, in bottles manufactured expressly for them, con- 


ining the full IMPERIAL QUART and PINT Measure, at 
the following prices — 
Bass’s or Allsopp’s Best Pale Ales, at per dozen, 




























Pied det 8s. Od. 
ite nena sein , 4s, 6d. 
, warranted of the first quality, 
fozen, imperial quarts 7s, Od. 
, ditto, pints .... 4s. Od. 


, Brothers, and Co. 


ew their Ales and Stout to 
the finest quality, anc 


earnestly invite the public to avail 


with their patronage. 

rle, Brothers, and Co. call the attention of the public to 

important fact that they are offering three gallons, that is, 

e dozen and a half of the present miscalled quarts and pints, 
a lower price than the public is now generally paying for 


uality, and brewed by the same eminent firms. 


blic has londly complained of the short measure it has 

ractice of the dealers in bottled beer to give. 

thers, stid Co. offer the public a complete remedy, 

Neg the public to avail themselves of it. 
TERMS, CASH. 

Bottles charged per dozen, quarts 

Ditto, ditto, pints - 

Fall credit given for the bottles when returned 


BARLE, BROTHERS, & CO., Wine and Beer Merchants, 
4,DUNCANNON STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


AS CHANDELIERS AND BRACKETS. 

' The increased and increasing use of gas in private houses 
hesinduced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to collect from the various 
manufacturers all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling- 
Tooms, as well as to have some designed expressly for him ; 
these are now ON SHOW in one of his TEN LARGE ROC »MS, 


8s. Od. 
2s. 6d, 





and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an un- | 
; assortment. They are marked in plain figures, at 


proportionate with those which have tended to make his 
mmongery Establishment the largest and most remarkable in 
> kingdom —viz., from 12s. 6d. (two light) to 


Ineas. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGERY 
—— Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Japanned Wares, 

and Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Sontambeleedth : Nos, 
aoe NEWMAN -STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S. 


The 





EAL AND S§0ON’S ILLUSTRATED 
, CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post 
-~eontains designs and prices of upwards of Onr Hunprep diffe- 
rent Bedsteads, in Iron, Brass, Japanned Wood, polished Birch 
Maho any, Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods: also their 
Priced List of Bedding. Their new Warerooms enable them 
to keep one of each design fixed for inspection. They have 
also, in addition to their usual Stock, a great variety of the 
best designs of PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in Wood and 
Tron, which they have just imported. 
Heal and Son, Bedstead and Be 
196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tott 


7 " ry! smn T nm ‘ 

UILTED PETTICOATS.— 
Xx Ww. H. BATSON and CO. respectfully invite ladies to 
a ag their STOCK of QUILTED PET PICOATS, in Satins, 
ks, Lustres, Alpaca Cloths, and all the other prevailing ma- 
en = whole of which have been newly manufactured, and, 
ed has the imperial pe 4 cloth wadding, they will be 

greatly to surpass every other description, in 1 
light wn Fad = polewey eseription, in warmth, 

Coverlet Manufactory, 499, New Oxford Street. 


dding Manufacturers, 
enham Court Road. 








ves of the great saving they will make by honouring this | 


‘o gallons, or one dozen of precisely the same article, identical | 


‘© advantage to the public is one-third more for the same | 


LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 


Sixteen | 


| 





UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most 

varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 34-inched ivory+handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts to match, 9s. ; if to balance, 
ls. per dozen extra; carvers 3s. 6d. per pair; larger sizes, in 
exact may to 25s. per dozen; if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per dozen; 
desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table-knives, 
7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- 
handled table-knives and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from 
ls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated carvers, in 
existence. Also, a large assortment of razors, penknives, 
scissors, &c., of the best quality. 





| "NHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL- 


VER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
cmplozed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- 






sible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle Thread or King’s 
Pattern. Brunswick Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen 18s. ............ 238. . . 36s. 
Dessert Forks ,, . 42s. . ... 58s. 
Dessert Spoons ,, 42s. --» 628, 
Table Forks 9 .. 55s. 70s. 





Table Spoons et 408, ........00.. B5s, 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, 
tionate prices. 
process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 


Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size, 


at propor- 


All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 


per dozen ee ew eee | 
Dessert ditto and ditto ............... 10s. ...... 2Is. ...... 26s. 
TID ccodeacioctannswerverionmetins Ble crvewe BBB. scese. 12s. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their se- 
lections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 


No. 39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 


Nos. 1 & 2, NSWMAN-STREET; and Nos. 4& 6, PERRY’S- 
PLACE. 





TO EMIGRANTS. 


HE following Gurra Percna Artictes 
will be found of great value to Emigrants, especially such 


| as are proceeding to the 


GOLD DIGGINGS. 
GUTTA PERCHA LINING FOR BOXES. 


Lirt Buoys. 
Fruasks. 


Wasuine Bow s, 
Syruons. 


Buckets. 
Dainkine Mvas. 





GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 


Suctions ror Pumps. 
Jues. 


Carnoys ror GuypowpDeERr. 
Moyers’ Caps. 


SOLES FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


gre KEEP THE Fext Dry is of the utmost importance to the 
‘migrant. This may be secured by the use of Gutta Percha 
Soles, which are perfectly Waterproof, Cheaper and more 
Durable than Leather. They can be put on with ease by any 
one. This @annot be too extensively known amongst Australian 
Emigrants, as it is now difficult to find a Shoemaker in that 
country. 


Gotp WasHING VESSELS OF EVERY VARIETY OF SHAPE 
MAY BE HAD TO ORDER. 


Directions to Emigrants for lining Boxes with Gutta Percha 
Sheet, (so as to preserve the contents from injury by sea 
wptets} also for putting on Soles of Boots and Shoes, &e., may 
be had GRATIS on application to any of the Gutta Percha 
Company’s Dealers. 

N.B.—The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, with Instruc- 
tions for Joining Tubes, Lining Cisterns and Tanks, and for 
securely attaching Gutta Percha Soles, will be forwarded (post 
free) on receipt of four postage stamps. 





THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHare Roap, Crry Roap, Lonpos. 


BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 


7, Sr. Martin’s Prace, Traratcar Squarr, Lowpon, 
anp 56, Part Matt, Mancugsrer. 


Established in 1844. 


TRUSTEES. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord George Paget, M.P. 
Rev. Joseph ——— D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
George Stone, Esq., er, Lombard Street. 
M w Hutton Chaytor, Esq., Reigate. 
The Investment of Money with this Association secures 


equal advantages to the Savings of the Provident and the 
Capital of the Affluent, and affords to both the means of re 





ing the highest rate of Interest yielded by first-class 
in which date the Funds are employed. 

The ina & d for aa upon ogs of that 
peculiar class, which are offered almost exclusively to Life As- 


surance Companies, such as Reversions, Life Interests, &c., 


enables the Board of Management to onaley Capital on more 
advantageous terms and ot Eigber rates of Interest than could 
otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 


The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, and 
this ee i ne ch die 
and p employment for 


department finds the same 
money. 
Interest payable half-yearly in January and July. 

Money intended for I t is received daily between the 
hours of 10 and 4 0’clock, at the Offices of the Association. 

Immediate Annuities granted, and the business of Life 
Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on highly advantage- 
ous terms. Rates, P uses, and Forms of Proposal, with 
every requisite information, may be obtained on application at 
the offices of the Association, or to the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom, 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 


pp Sor Ag may be made to the Managing Director. 


|S leamepencreseere > LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


dane 











DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR PERATURES. 

1. Every Policy is ab ly Pp 
age, and interest, oe on the 

2. Policies paid to ithi 
Proof of Death. 

3. & - a “yy: Stamp. <> Go oe 

4. The Savings’ Bank Assurance—the y gran an 
Assurance on the life of the Depositor for aly eae deposited, 
with liberty to withdraw the it at fourteen days’ notice. 

5. Loans on the security, or the purchase, or erection, 
property, on an entirely new plan, the payments to cease in 
event of the death of the Borrower, and the to 
an ok wy to his family, or representatives, unen- 
cum » 

6. The Savings’ Bank and A com- 
bined, by which Depositors in Savings’ Banks and intending 
Members of Building Societies, may invest their funds so as to 
secure the Assurance of a given sum in the event of death; and 
at the same time employ them for the purchase of property 
during life. This system supersedes Building Societies—super- 
gs ts gat pany : : ; af 

° may choose any age for en’ paying 
value of the difference between his own ond ee cates. age, in 
one sum. 
RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
Orrices: 15 and 16, Apam Street, ApELrat, Lowpor. 


HE OAK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
and LOAN COMPANY. Offices—40, Moorgate Street, 
London. Guarantee Fund, Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


The Oax Lirr Orricy undertakes al) transactions i 
the contingencies of hnman life, whether they relate to he 
Upper or Middle Classes, which are now almost peony the 
objects of Life Assurance, or to those in an humbler sphere— 
the industrious Labourer, Mechanie, or Artisan. 


Intel 





gfe 


R 7 














The constitution of the Office is upon the Mutual roa 
and embraces Assurances upon Single or pe Lives and . 
vivorships, End its, and the granting of I diate or De- 


ferred Annuities, 

The attention of benevolent persons, and employers of every 
description, is invited to the Prospectus and Tables of the In- 
dustrial or Workmen’s Branch of this Company. 





Table showing the Monthly Contributions payable for the Assur- 
ance of any of the following Sums payable at Death. 


Age next | 











} 
29 
Birthday. | For £20. | For £30. | For £40. | For £50. 
£4. £44 | 44 | had. 
10 007 ool ;];o0e138;016 
12 008 oon 013 017 
lb 008 010 014A 01s 
18 009} 011/)])016)019 
20 009 011 ;016 o1w 
22 001 | 012/017 /0i1N 
25 6010 018 !0128/0281 
26 0 010 014 o19;,;023 
28 0011 014 /!01210 !)028 
30 010 ESE. GES fF 
32 010 016 020/02 
% {011,018 /0832/)038 
7 60CUd} 0123 019/034/03n 
40 | 018 011 | 026 03 2 
2 |014:!0260/10286/108 4 
e | 916/033) 03n | 838 
46 016 02 3 031 0 3 
48 018 025 | 0338 041 
60 o19;),/027 ;)9086 044 
Exampix.—A person aged 21 may, by the small ent of 
9d, per month, secure to his wife, children, or other or 
nominees, the sum of £20 at his death, whenever that event 
may occur. The Premi will be d by instalments at 
such of the Company's Agencies as may suit the convenience of 
Assurers. 


4 F of icati be had at the 
Comprny's Otlices, and of the Agents thronghoat the Kingda, 
@. MANNERS COODE, Secretary, 
N.B,—Agents required in all parts of the Kingdom, 
















































































































THE LEADER. 





[Sarurpay, Marcu 5, 1853 _ 





Just Published, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. cloth, 


POEMS. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


INCLUDING 


“A LIFE DRAMA,” “AN EVENING AT HOME,” “LADY BARBARA,” &e. &c. 


DAVID BOGUE, FLEET STREET. 





NAVIGATION COMPANY. 





NEW ARRANGEMENTS, AND REDUCED FARES AND FREIGHTS. 





DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 


INDIA oat CHINA, =~ nae. on atems Oaplen, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, ong Kong on the 
4th and 20th of every month from Southampton, and on the 
10th and 26th from Marseilles. 


AUSTRALIA, vid SINGAPORE. — For Adelaide, Port 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th of March 
and 4th of every alt month th fter from Southampton, 
and on the 10th of March and 10th of every alternate month 
thereafter from Marseilles. 


MALTA and EGYPT.—On the 4th and 20th of every month 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 


MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 29th of every 
month from Southampton. 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—For Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th 
of every month. 


CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply 
occasionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 


N.B.—The rates of passage money and freight on the India 
and China lines have been considerably reduced, and may be 
had upon application at the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton. 








RT-UNION of LONDON. — (By Royal 
A Charter.)—SPECIMENS of the TWO PRINTS to be 
given to every Subscriber of the current year, may now be seen 
at the Office—viz., “‘The Surrender of Calais,” 
national and. historical interest, by H. Robi after H.C. 
Selous, and “Christ led to Crucifixion.” In addition to the 
above two prints, each prizeholder will be entitled to select for 
himself a work of art from one of the publie exhibitions. 
GEORGE GODWIN, \ Honora 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, 4th Feb., 1853. 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY, 
1853.—NOTICE is hereby given that an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Shareholders of this ner will be 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Thursday, 
the 17th inst., at Twelve o’clock, to receive a Report from the 
Directors, and to consider the terms of arrangement with the 
West End and Crystal Palace Railway Company. 
By order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 
3, Adelaide Place, don Bridge, 
March ist, 1853. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 
days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank, at Adelaide. The exchange 
on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of two per 
cent. spares drafts on South Australia negotiated and bills 
collected. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, No. 54, Old Broad Street, 


ndon, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


a work of 











London, March, 1853. 
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HE ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE. 
By Lieut.-Col. GEORGE POULETT CAMERON, C.B., 
K.C.LS., Author of “ Adventures and Excursions in Georgia, 
Cireassia, and Russia.” Part L., price 1s., is now publishing. 
G. Cox, 18, King Street, Covent Garden. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 











Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth. 
\y HITK, RED, BLACK: Skercnues or 


Socrety my tHe Unirrp Srares, during the Visit of 
By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 
Trubner aud Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 


their Guest. 





Now publishing, No. I. of the 


OLITICAL EXAMINER: A Weekly 
Democratic Journal.—l6 momen Esien One Penny.— 
“If men are to wait for liberty till they become wise and good 
in slavery, they may indeed wait for a . Contents : 
A Summary of Political Events at Home and Abroad—Local 
and Trade Difficulties of the Working Classes—Home and 
Poreign Polities—Social Questi Inft tion on Emigration, 
and other subjects of practical interest or importance to the 
»ple—Reviews o! ks relating to Political, Social, and 
Rdueational estions—Fiction, original and translated—Corre- 
spondence—Poetry.—This journal will endeavour to contribute 
to the effectiveness of public opinion by an open and dis- 
cussion of Political and Social questions, and their practical 
development. Looking to the political movements that are and 
have been, and to the statesmanship of the day, we see gene- 
rally either honesty without ape policy without honesty. 
To join policy to esty, and ability to both, for the defence 
and extension of i ogy 6 on Universal Suffrage, 
will be the endeavour of the “‘ Potrrrcay Examiner.” 
Published every Wednesday, by J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head 
; Pateracster Row, London; and may bo obtained of 
all Booksellers, 








ENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM | 





This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


NARRATIVE OF A MISSION TO 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Performed in the years 1850-51, under the orders, and at the 
expense, of her Majesty’s Government. 


By the late JAMES RICHARDSON, 
Author of “ Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara.” 
With a Map. 





READING FOR TRAVELLERS. NEW VOLUME, price 1s. 
THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 


Translated from the French of the Countrss D’ARBOUVILLE, 
By Lapy Durr Gorpon. 


Recently Published. 
OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS, ls. 
MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 1s. 


FRANKLIN'S FOOTSTEPS. A Sketch of Greenland, &c. 
1s. 6d. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





On the 7th inst. will be published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 
OUSEHOLD WORDS. A Weerxty 
Jovrnat, conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. De- 
signed for the Instruction and Amusement of all Classes of 


Readers, and to assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions 
of the Time. 


*,” Volumes I. to V., price 5s. 6d, each, in cloth boards, 
may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 


Office, 16, Wellington Street North. 





MISS WORMELEY’S NOVEL. 
Just Published, and may be had at all the Libraries. 


MABEL; or, the VICTORY OF LOVE. 
By MARY ELIZABETH WORMELEY. 
In Three Volumes, 


** This fiction displays ability of a high kind. Miss Wormeley 
has knowledge of society and much skill in depicting its persons 
and salient features, with the penetration to pierce below the 
surface. The characters are well conceived and sustained ; 
many parts possess considerable and rapid interest, and the 
composition is buoyant and animated.”’—Spectator. 





‘*This story embodies four great phases of a woman’s life, of 
which love is the active element. It is remarkable for the 
intensity of the sentiment it embodies, for vigorons and polished 
diction, great range of scene and character, and the originality 
and energy of the principal persons ; who are drawn by a master 
hand.” — Weekly Bispaten. P 


** An exceedingly interesting story, related in a style at once 
simple, polished, and eloquent. To enforce the moral, that 
love, not the passion but the principle, infused into our duties, 
works its own reward, is po ag of this pathetic and deeply 
affecting tale, and that moral is beautifully exemplified through- 
out the chequered career of the heroine.”"—Globe. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, the First Number of 


ANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocxs’s 
Huyt. By the Author of “‘ Mr. Sponge’s Tour.” Tllus- 

trated with Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts by Jou 
Lxxcu, uniformly with “‘ Sponge’s Tour.” 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES@ 
Will be ready on Tuesday, the 8th instant, 


HE LONDON MAIL. KEdited by 

JOHN LANG, (late Editor of the Mofussilite.) To be 
published on the departure of every Mail for India, via Mar- 
seilles. The first number will appear on the 8th March. Sub- 
scription, 1s. per number. The London Mail will be transmitted 
to Subscribers free of postage. 


Agents—Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, and Co.; Bombay: Mr. 
James Chesson; Madras: Messrs, Pharoah and Co. 


Published by Joseph Clayton, junior, 265, Strand; and 
235, Piccadilly. 


All ications intended for the Editor to be addressed 
to the undersigned, at the London Mail Office, No, 10, Crane 


Court, Fleet Street. 
JOHN JAMIESON, Sole Proprietor. 
London, 5th March, 1853. 


*,” Advertisments must be sent in on the mornings of the 
7th and 23rd of each month, 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


NEW WORKS OF Fiction f 


MR. BENTLEY. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


: 





I. 
THE AUTHOR OF “MADELEINE” AND “ NATHALIE” 


JULIA KAVANAGH’S DAISY BURNS 
A TALE. 3 vols, 
“Of all Miss Ka h’s lite; forts, thi : 
finished will, po predict’ be the most popular and porta 


In its deep pathos, and womanly tenderness and 
strongly o 8 us of “ Jane Eyre.” —Observer, delicacy, 


Ir. 
BANNERFORD; or, the VALLEY of GOq), 
A Tale of our own Times. 


3 vols. 











[ Published this dy, 
It. 
THE AUTHOR OF “CHARMS & COUNTER-CHARMS” 


MISS MACKINTOSH’S 
GOOD IN ALL, AND NONE ALL Go0D; 


OR, ALICE MONTROSE. 
3 vols. 


 Possesses great interest. The story is admirably wld, and 
is highly attractive.”—John Bull, 


Iv. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH” 


MRS. MOODIE’S MARK HURDLESTONE, 
THE GOLD WORSHIPPER. 
2 vols, 


** We have seldom met with a work of fiction at 
powerful and so engaging. It is a tale of absorbing 


v. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTONINA.” 


W. WILKIE COLLINS'S BASIL. 
3 vols. 


‘A really original romance of great power. Mr. 
read diligently in the many-leaved book of human 
such is the thrilling power of his minute anatomy 
highly-wrought portraiture, that, like Spagnoleti 
he seems to stretch his personages on the rack of 
the sinews are ready to snap with agony.” —Morning 


VI. 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE BIRTHRIGHT.” 


EMILIE CARLEN’S 
LOVER’S STRATAGEM 
2 vols. 
« Emilie Carlen is the Miss Edgeworth of Sweden.”—Obseroer, 


vir. 
MASKS AND FACES. 


PEG WOFFINGTON; or, MASKS and FACES. 


By CHARLES READE. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


«« A very clever book ; it carries on its every page the obser- 
yation of a shrewd thinker.” —Atheneum. 





ALSO, JUST READY. 


NELLY ARMSTRONG. 
A Storp of the Bap. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROSE DOUGLAS.” 


2 vols. 


1x. 


CHARLES DELMER 
A Story of Movern Life. 


2 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
—<——— 
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LONDON: Printed by Gronor Hoorrn, (of No. 3, Portland 
Kensington, in the County of Middlesex,) at the wn 
Mrssns. Savitt and Epwanps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same County ; and 
‘Tuoanton Leica Hunt, (of Broadway House, Ham 
THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 7, ‘WELLINGTON - : 
STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, both in the same 
Saturpar, March 5, 1853. 
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